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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 




















Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding schooi for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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: The Three Kings 
6 * 
; Were Very Wise.... 
© ESIDES Wisdom the three Kings pos- 
¢ sessed that rare virtue—Good Taste. Who 
¢ of us has failed in admiration of their chosen 
¢ gifts for the New Born King? 
¢ Now let us suppose that the Three Wise 
+ Men were living today, and found them- 
Ra selves “more or less” embarrassed for funds 
x to do their Christmas Shopping. Isn’t it 
% logical to assume that they would cast about 
. the markets for a suitable gift having as 
4 its attributes—BEAUTY, PRACTICALITY and 
‘ Economy? Therefore, being very wise men, 
. undoubtedly they would send their orders in 
KJ 
. a : | for— 
. See SS Se eee sae, 
#% 
| | THE 1934 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
* 
: For heve is a gift, the cost of which is only THIRTY CENTS, 
worthy of your most critical acquaintance. Each of the thir- 
bg teen calendar pages carries a full color reproduction of a 
~ famous masterpiece of art.... The calendar itself portrays in 
x beautiful illustrations the important feasts of the Church, while 
PY explanation of the essential points in Catholic Doctrine is set 
o forth briefly on the back cover of the Calendar. 
% It is a gift that bears the stamp of your personality, since your 
ie name as the donor, as well as that of your friend, will be printed 
“ in Old English Type FREE OF CHARGE. 
¢ Single Calendar ... .30 
~~ for ae 1.00 
*  § EEE 2.70 
3 Benedictine Fathers 
bd St. Meinrad, Indiana 
. Please send me ( ) 19834 CATHOLIC ART CALENDARS for which 
Ps I enclose ( ). Please imprint as follows: 
Fs To: 
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TAFEL ELECTRIC CO. 


Incorporated 
Electrical and Mill Supplies 


Agents for Westinghouse Refrigerators, Appli- 
ances, Apparatus and Mazda Lamps 


Complete stock of Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Hose 
and Paint Spraying Equipment 


Wholesale only 


Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. Nashville, Tena. 








PLUMBERS SUPPLY CO. 


KOHLER of KOHLER and OTHER QUALITY 


Sold through all Responsible and Licensed 
“IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD PLUMBING” 
1000 EAST MAIN STREET 


609 Penna St. 610 East Third St. 2015 Martindale Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Incorporated 
Jobbers of 
THE BEST IN PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


Plumbing Contractors 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BRANCHES: 


Lexington, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Are You Sick? 


Write Today for 


Father Heumann’s 


Health Book 
FREE 







You need this 
marvelous 136 pages 
big book 200 illustrations 


Father Heumann’s one wish was to place this book into the 
hands of all who value health. 

It tells in simple language how to treat such health destroy- 
ing ailments as those listed below, and contains information 
on health not generally known to the public. You will find 
answers to hundreds of questions regarding the human body. 
Think of it—more than 6,000,000 of these books are already 
in homes throughout the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
people the world over found health and happiness, following 
the advice of Father Heumann. 


We will send ths FREE HEALTH BOOK to You. 
Mail us your name and address. 


200,000 testimonial letters tell how sufferers have found 
relief; a mass of evidence what this noted Catholic Priest, 
Father Heumann, did for mankind. You will find 


THIS BOOK INDISPENSABLE 
in caring for the sick in your home. 


Ll, Heumann & Co., 34 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. Dept. 30CHa 
Please send free of charge Father Heumann’s Health Book. 





Addr 
Print your Name plainly, check disorder of which you suffer. 
{] Nervous Disorders [] Gall & Liver 
[] Stomach & Bowel [] Hardening of the 
Disorders Arteries {] Asthma 
0) Constipation (] Bladder & Kidney [] Skin Troubles 
If your ailment is not mentioned, state same: 





(] Anemia, Chlorosis 
[] Colds & Coughs 


























Our Grail Building Fund 


Massachusetts: M. E. S., $1; Mrs. M. 
P., $2.30; Michigan: Mr. & Mrs. S. G., $1; 
New Jersey: L. S., $2; New York: W. 
H., $1; Mr. & Mrs. W. K., $1; Tennessee: 
W.S.S., $5. 

Any donations towards a heavy debt in- 
curred on this building will be greatly ap- 
preciated 

Address all communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REv. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


FRE 


3) TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Observe HOLY YEAR 


Send your name and ad- 
dress; we will mail this 
handsomely modeled St. 
Teresa Little Flower Ring, guaranteed Silver 
oxidized finish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. H-93 
(Established in 1907) PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Do You CatchCold Easily? 


Those who are subject to colds can build 
up strong resistance with Father John’s 
Medicine. It is a scientific combination of 
valuable ingredients rich in vitamins A and 
D. It soothes and heals the breathing 
passages. No drugs or alcohol. 


Colds Exhaust: 
Your Energy (7 


Take 


FATHER 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 






























BUILDS 
STRENGTH 


Used in Institutions and Hospitals 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid. 
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THE GRAIL, a national, pope Eucha- 


ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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“QOH, COME LET US ADORE HIM.” 
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The Crib, the Cowl, and the Crisis 


The world is in the state of crisis. Each day’s news 
makes us more aware of it. Desperate measures, even 
violent measures, are being taken to remedy it. Com- 
merce, money—the god to whom many have entrusted 
their very souls—is now a god suddenly become help- 
less and inert, a god suddenly gone blind and dumb; a 
god who comforts not in misery and answers not in 
distress, who lifts not the fallen nor aids the needy. 
Mind the words of the Psalmist anent other false gods, 
now equally fitting to this modern idol: “They have 
mouths and speak not; they have eyes and see not; 
they have ears and hear not,” ete. Did not St. Paul 
write as the inspired prophet when he defined money- 
greed, avarice, as idolatry? 

Soon in the midst of this crisis a lovely day will 
dawn—Christmas, the Birthday of the One, True God. 
Is this Christmas going to be just another commer- 
cialized, tinseled exchange of useless gifts? Let us 
hope not. We have not the money for numerous gifts 
nor for riotous celebrating; and we have much time to 
think—a valuable leisure many are learning to use 
wisely. 

So let us think this time, and in our thinking con- 
nect up our Sovereign God, born in a stable, with this 
crisis; and learn, if possible, a new sense of values. 

Here is the Lord and Master of all the weaith in 
the world come to teach us how to live successfully and 
happily. Today He speaks no word of instruction; only 
Angel hymns give glory to God in word. Yet He would 
teach us by deed; would have us learn the glory and 
happiness of upright poverty; learn the falsity and 
emptiness of that modern idolatry which sets before us 
the ideal of getting rich by any means. 

Thus again, as in ancient times, we have Christianity 
and paganism in striking contrast. Now will people 
ever learn which to follow? Will people ever learn that 
God is always right and the pagan world is wrong? 
Will they never learn ’till they are taught by bitter 
failure in the years of struggle? 

Yes, from earliest times, some have learned. By the 
grace of God some have from youth been able to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false, have been able to turn 
aside from an alluring invitation to what would be in- 


evitable bitterness, and to follow a road that appears 
bleak and wearisome, yet leads to peace and joy. “In 
the sight of the unwise they seemed to die; but they 
are in peace.” 

For nearly fifteen hundred years the sons and daugh- 
ters of St. Benedict have, by their quiet lives, been an 
object lesson to the world in this matter of true values. 
St. Benedict, in writing his Rule and laying the founda- 
tions of that Order which was to last ’till modern times 
and on, had nothing very startling in mind. Yet we 
know from history that he caused a revolution: he 
put pagan barbarism to rout and made civilization safe 
by the one and only civilizing influence, Christianity. 
His monks did nothing seemingly startling either; 
theirs was but to lead a life founded on the mind and 
example of Christ. But they have lived that life, silent- 
ly, and those who were wise have learned from them, 
and have learned at the same time the way to full liv- 
ing, to peace and happiness. 


Among other things the monks exemplifies in his life 
is the poverty of Christ. He binds himself by vow to 
have nothing of his own—no bank account, no salary, no 
material property down to a very pencil. Yet God, true 
to His promise, sees that he never wants. Christ has 
promised to those who leave all things, a hundredfold 
in return. So the monk, having nothing, possesses 
all things necessary. His very poverty, practiced con- 
scientiously by the entire community, entails a thrift 
that never suffers want. 

And he is in peace; he does the work enjoined without 
worry as to board and bed, sickness and old age. For 
all these things his Heavenly Father will provide. Like 
the birds of the air he daily sings glory to God, and 
like the birds of the air takes no thought but that his 
Father in heaven feedeth him and he shall not want. 
True, his is not such a life that satisfies the flesh in 
every way; privations are part of that poverty— 
poverty of Christ Who had not whereon to lay His head. 
Yet these privations are but a small price to pay for 
that liberty of soul and peace of heart the rich can 
never know. 

Blessed are the poor. ‘They are kings of an empire 
greater than the world: theirs is the kingdom. of 


heaven. Wondrous lesson taught by the Son of God 
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and exemplified at all times by His closest followers, 
the religious! But of necessity many in the world have 
learned this wisdom; let us pray that an ever greater 
number may come out of this crisis thus sobered and 
wiser. 


There is a beautiful prayer in the Divine Office, 
taken from the Book of Proverbs, Chapter 30, verse 8: 
“Two things I have asked of Thee.... Give me neither 
beggary nor riches; give me only the necessaries of 
life.” What wisdom in that prayer! Not beggary, not 
riches; only the necessaries. So also Christ taught us 
to pray: Give us this day our daily bread—not a ware- 
house full of bread, just bread for the day. There you 
have a confidence that pleases the Lord of all wealth; 
it shall not want in the time of need. 

If people had learned that lesson long ago, there 
would have been no depression, no crisis. May they 
learn now that wealth is sorrow-bringing, that greed 
is the service of idols, which, when they fail one, as 
they always must, leave naught but bitterness and 
emptiness. 

In all ages wise men have praised moderate means 
and have sought to show the unhappiness and delu- 
sions that go with wealth. John Ruskin wrote in his 
youth that he learned that “it was probably much hap- 
pier to live in a small house and have Warwick Castle 
to be astonished at, than to live in Warwick Castle and 
have nothing to be astonished at.” Pity the poor rich 
children! Nothing to astonish them, to surprise them, 
than which there is no greater childhood delight. Pity 
them all the more when grown up. The world is too 
small to give them amusement; while for us, born poor 
and humble, each day and year have been potential of 
new wonder and laughter and delight. 


What can the rich be thinking of when standing 
about the Christmas crib? They must feel a bit out of 
place there. Thank God, we poor can still hear the 
“Gloria in Excelsis” with the poor shepherds, and 
hasten with them to “see the Word that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath showed us.” 


—HiLary DeEJEAN, O. S. B. 


Familiar Names among Benedictine Saints 


Dec. 1—Blessed Richard Whiting, the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury in England. Arrested for refusing to 
acknowledge King Henry VIII as supreme head of the 
English Church; he was convicted of high treason, 
dragged on a hurdle to the top of the Tow, a hill near 
the monastery, and there hanged and quartered on Nov. 
15, 1539. Blessed Hugh Farington, Abbot of St. James 
at Reading in England and distinguished for his learn- 
ing and piety, suffered a like death for the same cause 
on the same day as Blessed Richard. Blessed John 
Beach, Abbot of St. John at Colchester in England, had 
received an advanced education at Oxford. He had the 
courage to preserve his conscience free amid the snares 
laid to entrap him, resolutely refusd to surrender his 
abbey to Henry VIII, or to acknowledge his supremacy 
in things spiritual. For this cause he was hanged at 
Colchester on December 1, 1539. 
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Dec. 5—St. Gerard in early life entered the Abbey 
of Moissac in France. Later he was made Archbishop 
of Braga in Portugal. He was so liberal in alms that he 
was called the “Father of the Poor.” He died in 1109. 


Dec. 10—Venerable John Roberts, born in Wales, 
studied at Oxford, and later joined the Spanish Bene- 
dictine Congregation. In 1601 he was ordained and was 
sent on the dangerous English mission. Four times he 
was arrested and banished, and each time returned. 
At length he was seized when vested for Mass and was 
thrown, still clothed in the sacred vestments, into a 
dungeon. Condemned for his priestly character and 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy, he was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn on this day, 
1610. 


Dec. 14—Blessed Adam, monk of Monte Cassino, was 
sacristan, and fearlessly refused to deliver the sacred 
vessels into the hands of robbers. The punishment he 
prophesied against all who should lay hands on these 
vessels was fulfilled. He died about 1030. 


Dec. 19—Blessed Urban, V, Pope, was born at Tou- 
louse about 1310, and became a monk at Chirac. After 
attaining high positions in the Church, he was elected 
Pope in 1362. He was noted for his charity and his 
personal mortifications, and did much to promote the 
good of the Church and the Holy See. He died in 1370. 


Dec. 20—St. Dominic, Abbot. After many difficulties 
in Navarra, he fled to Castile, where he was made 
Abbot of Silos, a decadent monastery, which rose to 
the highest prominence under him. He died in 1073. 


Books---Good and Bad 


Apart from the influence of our holy religion, there 
is no one thing which enters more deeply into the warp 
and woof of our character than the books we read. 
One of the greatest blessings that can come to any 
life is the love of books. The practice of keeping, 
especially before the young and growing mind, beau- 
tiful and uplifting images and bright, cheerful, healthy 
thoughts from books, is of inestimable value. Next to 
the actual society of a noble, high-minded author, is 
the benefit to be gained by reading books. The mind 
is brought into harmony with the hopes, the aspira- 
tions, the ideals of the writer, so that it is impossible 
afterward to be satisfied with low or ignoble things. 
The horizon of the reader broadens, his point of view 
changes, his ideals are higher and nobler, his out- 
look on life is more elevated. 

Many a man has attributed his first start and all 
his after success in life to the books read in his youth. 
They opened up to him his possibilities, indicated his 
taste, and helped him to find his place in life. 

Good books are not only our friends, they are our 
best teachers. But bad books are a curse and do a 
world of harm. Evil men, evil lives, evil examples, 
spread a moral pestilence openly and powerfully; but 
nothing spreads falsehood and evil more surely and 
deeply than a bad book.—Exchange. 
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| Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XIV—A STRICKEN SWAIN 


LARA hastened to the door and looked 
through the panel. 

“My! my! I wonder if he’s been there since 
I chased him out this morning?” And she snick- 
ered and became convulsed with silent laughter. 

“Clara, you cruel, cruel person!”’ whispered 
Myra. “Do call the poor thing in, dry his tears, 
and make up with him!” Here Mrs. Tranon 
entered, wondering what all the snickering was 
about. 

“What’s all the excitement?” she asked. 

“Look!” they told her, pointing out the panel. 
She did. Suddenly Clara grew angry. 

“The big baby! Let me out there!” 

“Now, Clara, please! Don’t make the poor 
fellow feel any worse.” Clara opened the door 
and stepped out, while the other two kept out 
of sight. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, what are you doing 
here?” she asked him, placing her hands on 
her hips. But Charlie only wiped his eyes, 
looked at her, and did not answer. “Have you 
been here since morning?” 

“IT ain’t never going home no more,” he re- 
plied. “If me and you busts up, I’m a-goin’ 
away and you won’t never see me again.” Here 
he suddenly dropped the ring which he had 
evidently been holding the whole time. It rolled 
almost to the edge of the porch. He picked it 
up and handed it to Clara. “Here! I’m a-givin’ 
it to ye once more, but if ye don’t take it, it 
ain’t no use of me a-stayin’ around these parts 
no more. I’m leavin’.” And he blew his nose 
vociferously once more. Clara actually did feel 
sorry for him, but wanted to be sure of her 
position first. 

“Well, if I do take it, remember, I’m seeing 
my friends whenever I want to, I’m helping 
them whenever I want to, and I don’t stay 
locked up in my house all the time not daring to 
go out, just because you said so! How about 
it?” Charlie made a gesture. 

“You win! Do what you want.” 

“And another thing; I don’t ever want you 


to come in mad as hornets and scold like you 
did this morning—especially before my friends. 
Why, I was mortified to death! Don’t you ever 
talk like that to me again!” 

“TI won’t Clerra, I won’t. Will you—will you 
take the ring back?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I’m not at all sure 
whether we'll get along.” She sat down beside 
him on the built-in porch bench. Myra and Mrs. 
Tranon went back to the kitchen, not wishing to 
eavesdrop while Clara straightened out her dif- 
ficulties. 

“Honest, Clerra, I won’t do none of that stuff 
again. I’ll be as good asa angel. Honest I will. 
Now will you take it back?” 

“Really, I don’t know. Now you’ve upset 
everything again. I had made up my mind I 
would never marry at all!” And Clara sat with 
her hands clasped in her lap, unable to make a 
decision. 

“Please take it, won’t you? I promise I won’t 
never do anything to make you mad again.” 

“Well I—” 

“Come on! Gimme your hand. There! Looks 
as pretty as ever, and you got the littlest hands 
I ever see on a woman, Clerra.” Clara sud- 
denly flushed with pleasure, but strove not to 
show it. 

“Oh, a—do you think so? I’ve never really 
paid attention. I’m giving a party next week.” 

“Are you? What for? It’s not your birth- 
day.” 

“No! It’s an engagement party. And I want 
you to turn the ice cream freezer for me. Do 
you hear?” Charlie nodded meekly. 

“T guess so.” 

“But you’ve got to stay out in the kitchen. 
You can’t come in the living room when the 
girls are there.” 

“No! No, Is’pose not. But you jest give me 
lots of cake and ice cream and I'll stay in the 
kitchen all right.” 

“I’m having all the Sodality girls. You'll 
have to ask your sister to lend me some of her 
folding chairs. You can bring them down for 
me in Mr. Dader’s truck. Will you?’ 
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“Sure! Say, you know, Clerra—some day me 
and you is goin’ to have a car of our own—that 
is, if you don’t bust up with me again.” 

“That will be lovely, Charlie.” 

“Clerra?” 

“Yes?” He suddenly took her hand and 
looked at her mournfully. 

“You won’t never bust up with me no more, 
will you?” There was a suspicious moisture in 
his eyes, and Clara was suddenly very sorry for 
him. But still, thought she, she must not give 
up her hard-won victory. 

“If you'll always use common sense, and 
never make any ridiculous demands upon me 
like you did this morning,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“IT won’t, Clerra, I won’t. I found out one 
thing. I love ye too much. When will we get 
married? Next month?” 

“Oh, no! We must be engaged awhile, you 
know. Perhaps in September.” 

“Oh, Clerra, that’s a terrible long time.” 

“Well, we want to be sure, don’t we?” 

“I am sure.” 

“We mustn’t hurry matters too much. Be- 
sids, I must get my trousseau together, you 
know.” 

“What do you need one of them things for? 
Oh, well, I don’t want to get into a quarrel 
again,” he said, scratching his head. “Go 
ahead, get a trussy, or whatever you call ’em. 
That'll give me time to get together my two ties 
and pink shirt and my Sunday socks. They’re 
mixed up all over my sister’s house. Take me 
till September to find ’em; never could find any- 
thing in her house.” 

“Charlie?” 

“Yes?” 

“Aren’t you hungry? 
thing all day, have you?” 

“No! Haven’t even thought about eatin’. 
But, come to think of it, I believe I am jest a 
little mite hungry. Grief don’t set good on the 
stomach.” 

“Come right inside. I’m sure we can find 
something left over from lunch. I'll warm it 
up for you and then I must get back to work. 
Myra has an order for three house dresses from 
Mrs. Finan which must be finished by this 
evening. She is leaving for Trembley and wants 
to bring them to her sister who lives there.” 

“Does Myra pay you?” he asked. 


You haven’t eaten a 
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“Shhh! Not so loud! Of course she does.” 

“Mighty nice of her to let you help her then.” 

“Well, I’m glad you changed your mind about 
that, because I expect to help her right along, 
even after we’re married.” 

“Tt sounds good to hear ye say thet so natural 
like,” he whispered as they neared the kitchen. 

“Now you go along, Charlie,” she said, blush- 
ing. ‘‘Well, here we are folks, all patched up 
safe and sound again. I couldn’t get rid of him, 
so I had to bring him along; and is he hun- 
gry!’ Charlie, a little embarrassed, stood smil- 
ing and twirling his old felt hat round and 
round. 

“Well, that’s nice,” put in Myra, to relieve his 
embarrassment. “Sit down, Charlie. Clara, 
you might warm up those pork chops and 
mashed potatoes, and heat the coffee; also 
there’s half a cake in the cabinet there. I’d get 
up and help you, but I think you need the prac- 
tice, waiting on Charlie, don’t you think so?” 
she ended, mischievously. 

“Yes,” suddenly put in Charlie, much to the 
surprise of the others, “TI’ll be glad to be gettin’ 
my own home and not have to be knockin’ 
around in somebody else’s house all the time.” 

“And you’re getting a mighty fine cook, 
Charlie, don’t forget that,” commented Mrs. 
Tranon, smiling. 

“Don’t I know it? Anybody wants to marry 
me has got to be a good cook!” Clara turned 
and gave him a look. 

“H’m,” thought Myra, intercepting the look, 
“another sharp corner to trim off. Clara will 
have to spend her life suppressing him.” 

“T’ll see you later about that remark, Char- 
lie,” quietly replied Clara, with a half-jovial 
air, but Charlie, so lately disciplined, quickly 
understood. 

“Huh?” he asked, blinking his eyes. “I never 
meant nothin’ by thet, Clerra; honest I didn’t.” 

“Well, you had better not,” she told him, plac- 
ing the potatoes and chops on the table and 
pouring the coffee. The smile on her face be- 
lied the severity of her words, but he knew 
that she meant them, nevertheless. ‘Come and 
have a bite to eat now, Charles. You must be 
about starved. He hasn’t eaten a thing since 
breakfast, girls, think of that!” 

“It’s terrible to be in love, isn’t it, Charlie?” 
teased Myra. 
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“It’s O. K. until yer girl gets mad at ye,” he 
sighed comically, taking up his knife and fork 
and beginning to attack the chops. “Mmm,” 
he grunted presently, “who cooked this grub? 
Best I ever tasted!” 

“Hunger is the best cook,” commented Mrs. 
Tranon, shaking out a finished dress and hold- 
ing it up to look at it. 

“As a matter of fact, Myra did the cooking,” 
replied Clara. 

“But you peeled the potatoes, Clara,” coun- 
tered Myra. 

“And I baked the cake,” chimed in Mrs. Tra- 
non. 

“H’m!” Charlie grunted again. “I’m beginnin’ 
to think this neck-’o-the-woods is a pretty place 
for me to be settlin’ in. Three beautiful ladies 
that know how to cook are pretty good com- 
pany for me to associate with!” 

“But you’re only going to associate with one, 
sir, and you'll have to be satisfied with what she 
cooks too!” cried Clara with mock severity, 
taking up her sewing again. 

“That’s all right. You'll be sewing over here 
a lot of times, and that’s goin’ to be a good 
thing for me, with three ladies doin’ the 
cookin’.” 

Here the postman’s whistle was heard out 
front, and Myra went to get the mail. She was 
surprised that there was so much. Generally 
there was little or nothing. There were two 
ads, a bill from the dry goods store in Marshall, 
a letter from an old school friend who had 
moved to a distant city, and a letter for Mrs. 
Tranon. 

“Here you are, Berenice. A letter for you.” 

“For me? Why that is a surprise. I wonder 
who could be—” She read the address printed 
in the upper left hand corner of the envelope, 
and then her brows contracted in a frown. She 
tore open the envelop and began to read. Myra 
was busy reading her own letter, Clara was 
sewing and keeping one eye on Charlie to see 
that he had everything he wanted, and Charlie 
himself was wholly engrossed in the food. So 
they did not notice that Mrs. Tranon paled and 
that her hand trembled a little as she re-folded 
the missive and slipped it back into the en- 
velope. They were all surprised to hear Charlie 
make a remark: 

“It ain’t bad news, is it?’ he asked. He had 
noticed what the others had missed. 
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“No! Oh, no, it’s not bad news at all. It’s 
just a little matter about some securities my 
husband had. I didn’t even know he’d bought 
them.” 

“You—you ain’t lost no money or nothin’, 
have ye?” 

“Charlie!” now scolded Clara, “don’t quiz 
Berenice like that. It’s none of our business.” 

“No, I haven’t lost any money, but I might 
just as well tell you that the securities have in- 
creased in value and that I’ve come into a little. 
I’ll have to take a trip to Springfield to-morrow 
about it.” 


“Oh, Berenice, how nice! Now you won't 
have to work any more—or will you?” asked 
Clara, sincerely glad for her friend. 

“Well, it makes things a bit easier, but I'll 
not stop working and helping Myra here just on 
account of that. Why, I wouldn’t know what to 
do with myself if I didn’t have some work to 
do.” 

“That should have happened two years ago, 
when you rang every doorbell from Greentree 
to Marshall, shouldn’t it?” laughed Myra. 

“Yes, indeed; but the strange part of it is, 
my husband never told me he had bought this 
oil stock.” 

“Well,” replied Myra, “he probably thought 
you might not approve, and decided it would 
be better to wait and see if it turned out to 
be good or not. So many oil stocks have turned 
out to be worthless, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard and read a lot about 
them. But it seems they’ve struck oil at last, 
and the president of the company wants me to 
sell him the stock at a good profit.” 

“Ho-ho!”’ So thet’s the trick, is it?” sudden- 
ly put in Charlie, shrewdly. “Don’t you do it, 
Mrs. Tranon! Don’t you do it! If he wants 
the stock himself, depend on it, it’s goin’ to rise 
purty high. He can afford to pay you a little 
profit because he expects to make plenty on it 
after awhile.” 

“Do you think that’s what it is?” asked Mrs. 
Tranon. 


“Why certainly it is! I know those fellas. 
Ain’t been readin’ the noospapers -all these 
years fer nothin’, ye know.” 

“You think it might be a good idea to hold 
on to them for awhile?” 
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“You jest bet it is! If I wuz you, I would 
go see a lawyer and get his advice. Don’t take 
my word fer it. Find out fer yourself.” They 
all looked at him with great respect after this 
sudden burst of shrewdness. Nobody thought 
the ridiculous fellow had any real sense in his 
brains—except perhaps Clara. Charlie was busy 
chewing the last shreds of meat off the pork 
chop bones, but meanwhile he was thinking, 
and every few minutes some new wisdom came 
forth. 

“Tell you what you do—you watch the papers 
—look up the stock market fer a few days. The 
stock ought to be listed there. If you see it’s 
goin’ up every day a point or two, you hold on 
to it tight.” 

“Is that right? I'll have todo that. There is 
a lawyer—an old friend of my husband’s—in 
Springfield. I was going straight to the oil com- 
pany office, but now I think I’ll go and see him 
first.” 

“Sure! That the best thing to do. Don’t go 
to the oil office at all. Keep away from ’em. 
Don’t even let ’em know you’re in town.” Char- 
lie pulled out a red bandanna and wiped his lips 
with it. Clara laid down her sewing and was 
about to rise and clear the table, but Charlie 
prevented her. ‘‘No, jest you keep settin’,” he 
said. “TI’ll clear the table and wash the dishes 
m’self. I do it fer my sister sometimes when 
she’s got a big ironin’ or somethin’, and she 
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IGHT came early in the Judean hills at 

this season of the year. Silently, caress- 
ingly, purple shadows lengthened across the lit- 
tle valley; here and there, among the gray- 
green foliage of olive trees, lights began to 
twinkle. Mistily, their yellow gleam, dissolv- 
ing in the saffron tints of sunset, touched light- 
ly the surface of the rippling stream that kept 
company with the valley’s winding road. 

To the girl, Miriam, however, weary with 
gleaning all day in the fields of Boaz, early 
dusk brought small comfort, for at the distant 
inn many evening duties awaited her. She was 
thinking of these now as she trudged along the 
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says I’m real neat too. So ye won’t have to be 
afraid, Myra. I won’t mess up yer sink none.” 
The three women looked at each other, and 
Myra made eyes at Clara.” 

“Well, Clara, you’re going to be sitting pretty 
some of these days. You'll have somebody to 
help with those tiresome chores anyway.” 

“Oh, I believe in a husband helpin’ around 
the house,” said Charlie, rolling up his sleeves 
and beginning to carry the dishes to the sink. 
“Now, take Jim, my sister’s husband. He won’t 
do a lick arcund the house. He says he’s got 
his farm work and housework ain’t in his line.” 

“I’m glad you haven’t got that idea,” com- 
mented Clara, grimly, yet with a covert smile 
to her friends. 

“Well, if I did, I’m afraid it wouldn’t take 
long for you to change me,” admitted Charlie. 
“She’s got compellin’ ways, thet woman!” And 
he went off into a peal of laughter, shaking his 
head as he wrung out the dish cloth. 

‘‘She’s little and slight, but oh, my!” put in 
Mrs. Tranon, folding up her letter and slipping 
it into her apron pocket. 

“What time will you be going to-morrow, 
Berenice?” asked Myra. 

“IT suppose I’ll take the seven o’clock train. 
I may have to stay over night. In fact, I think 
that would be best. Then I won’t have to rush 
my interview with the lawyer.” 

(To be continued) 


of the Gift 
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rough road, twisting in and out among jagged 
rocks and cruel brambles that bruised her ten- 
der flesh and tore her clothes. 

At the Pools of Solomon she stopped to rest 
and quench her thirst from the crystal-clear 
waters. Refreshed, she ascended the gradual 
slope at the top of which the little town of Beth- 
lehem unfolded itself to her view. A group of 
flat-roofed, stone houses, outlined in the gather- 
ing dusk against a deepening turquoise sky, it 
lay huddled upon a narrow ridge, uniting twin 
hills. 

Miriam paused to look down upon the valley 
she had just left. The glorious colors of sky, 
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and trees, and stream were fast fading in the 
tender half gloom of twilight. A stiff breeze 
flattened her skirts against her slender, supple 
body. She breathed deliciously the cool air, 
clear and fragrant, heard the distant lowing of 
cattle, the cooing of turtle doves, and the far- 
away tinkle of sheep bells. 

It was but a moment she stood thus, yet in so 
brief a time the last rays of the flaming sun 
vanished; a waning moon rode out from be- 
hind drifting clouds; one by one stars appeared ; 
and night had come. 

Alarmed, now, at her tardiness, Miriam hur- 
ried down the narrow street to the village inn. 
Here, she found life astir. The inn yard teemed 
with action. Strangers were everywhere, hav- 
ing come upon the decree of Caesar Augustus 
that all men should be taxed, “every one in his 
own city.” Men were moving about feeding 
and watering their mules and camels. They 
were calling out to each other, gesticulating, di- 
recting, commanding. Peasants, having brought 
bedding with them, were erecting tents or mak- 
ing up beds preparatory to sleeping in the open. 

From the narrow windows of the inn 
streamed light, unusually brilliant. Within, the 
hostelry was filled with guests. There was 
lively chatter, boisterous laughter, and rollick- 
ing music. Sabina, the innkeeper’s wife, was 
busily laying the supper tables, while the cook 
broiled meats or baked cakes of barley meal. 

Miriam sniffed the fragrant aroma hungrily, 
as she hastened to serve the guests. She fetched 
fresh water, refilling goblets, or passed great 
trays of food to those seated at table. 


There was a mysterious expectancy in the 
air. It was as if some marvelous event pended. 
It moved Miriam oddly. A queer perplexity in- 
vaded her. It was not strange then, when a 
sudden rap on the door startled the company, 
causing chatter and rattle of dishes to cease ab- 
ruptly, that her girlish heart leaped. Tray 
poised in hand, she watched eagerly as Hamor, 
the innkeeper, opened the door. 

A patient-looking man and his gentle, young 
wife, weary from a long journey, had stopped 
to ask lodging for the night. 

“It’s Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth,” one 
stranger murmured to his neighbor. “He’s 
descended from King David. That’s why he 
has come to Bethlehem for registration.” 
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But either Hamor did not hear, or, having 
heard, observing the humble appearance of 
the couple, deemed them unworthy his hospital- 
ity. 

“There’s no room in the inn for you,” he said 
crisply; then, to their look of disappointment, 
added grudgingly, “That cave in the hillside 
yonder,” indicating the place with a nod, “shep- 
herds use for a stable; but, no doubt, you can 
sleep there.” He shut the door. 

Conversation was resumed; the music and 
ribald laughter began again; but something in 
the wistful expression on the man’s swarthy 
face and in the gleam of the woman’s lustrous 
brown eyes as they stood shivering on the 
shreshold and looking longingly at the comfort- 
able room with its well-laden tables and huge, 
roaring fire, gripped Miriam. With no word of 
complaint, no sign of rebuke, they departed; 
but pity for their distress brought a lump to 
Miriam’s throat and a mist to her eyes. 


The merrymaking at the inn extended far 
into the night, while she, wide-awake and 
thoughtful, tossed on her pallet of straw, and 
listened to the talking, the music, and dancing 
in the room below. 

Suddenly, her chamber became flooded with 
light, bright and glistening. Startled, she sat 
up in bed, and stared out of her window. Shin- 
ing directly down on her was a single, sparkling 
star. Its flaming rays shot across the deep blue 
sky, illuminating it with a strange, blinding 
light. 

Almost instantly the revelry below ceased. 
Miriam could hear strange voices, vibrant with 
emotion. Swept by a flood of impelling sensa- 
tions, she leaped out of bed, and hurriedly 
dressed. 

Downstairs, she found the guests crowded in 
wide-eyed excitement about a group of shep- 
herds who had just arrived with most remark- 
able tales of curious happenings in the field 
where they had been guarding their flocks. 
Miriam knew the men. Often she had seen and 
talked with them while they watched their 
sheep. 

“TI truly saw it with my own eyes,” Laban, 
the eldest shepherd, was saying. “It was mid- 
night. I was lying on the ground, looking up at 
the sky. Suddenly, a star much brighter than 
I have ever before witnessed cast a glow about 
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me. The light was soft and golden. I leaped 
up and called my brethren, for I was afraid.” 

“We all were frightened,” put in Javan, 
scarcely more than a lad, “for almost imme- 
diately a heavenly light surrounded us also, and 
the angel of the Lord, clothed in dazzling radi- 
ance, stood by us.” 

“Impossible!”” Hamor declared in astonish- 
ment, “Not an angel!” 

“He speaks the truth,” affirmed David, a stal- 
wart man with graying hair and beard. “The 
glory of the Lord did, indeed, shine round about 
us; and we were sore afraid; but the angel 
said, ‘Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple. For unto you is born this day, in the city 
of David, a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, ly- 
ing in a manger.’ ” 

“A Savior?” interrupted one of the guests 
in amazement. “In a little town like this?” 


“Have you not heard,” replied Laban, “how 
the prophet, Micheas, foretold that even though 
Bethlehem was small 
among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of 
her should come One 
who should rule Is- 
rael ?” 

“A king, yes, not a 
baby,” Hamor de- 
clared_ haughtily. 
“What, think you, 
Herod would say to 
such tales as these?” 


“This Baby does 
not want Herod’s 
throne. His shall be 
a reign of love 
throughout the world 
and al Inations shall 
be one and we shall 
hear no more of wars 
upon the whole 


earth,” responded 
Daniel, another of 
the group. 


“Oh, please!” cried 
Miriam, unable to re- 
strain herself longer, 
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“Please do not argue about it. Let us hear the 
rest of the story.” 

At this outburst all eyes turned upon the 
serving maid, causing her young heart to pound 
furiously. 

“There’s little more to tell,” said Laban. 
“When the angel ceased speaking, there was a 
rustling of wings in the air and a multitude of 
voices, praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good will.’ ” 

“It seemed for an instant,” Javan took up the 
story, “that everything and everybody stood 
still. Birds appeared to pause in mid-air, the 
little stream ceased to flow, the cattle were 
silent.” 

Breathlessly, Miriam heard the boy through, 
then began to question him eagerly. 

“Did you find the Baby? Where is He? May 
we see Him also?” 

“As soon as the heavenly hosts had disap- 
peared,” explained Laban, “we came up here 
into the town to look for the Child. Just as the 
angel had promised, we found the stable, a cave 
in the hillside, here 
in the inn yard.” 

The guests looked 
from one to the other 
in amazement. 

“Here?” asked 
Hamor in surprise. 

“Aye!” replied Da- 
vid, adding, “A 
bright light, silvery 
and dazzling, like 
that of the new star, 
streamed from the 
stable. We entered 
and found Mary and 
Joseph, for it was 
they, with the Infant 
lying in the manger. 
A beautiful, holy 
light shown around 
the mother and her 
Babe.” 


“Joseph _ and 
Mary?’ a frown 
contracted Hamor’s 
brow. “Who are 
they ?” 
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“The couple you turned from the door to- 
night!” broke in Miriam, her voice trembling. 
“Oh, I know it! I know it is true! The King of 
Love about whom I have heard all my lifetime 
has come!” she would have rushed off to the 
stable that instant had not Hamor detained her. 

“Calm yourself, girl,’”’ he commanded angrily. 
“Let me hear no more of this foolish talk! 
These peasants are crazy with too much brood- 
ing and studying of the heavens. When the 
new King of Israel comes, it will be with pomp 
and majesty, not in poverty.” 

Not wishing to cause strife, the shepherds 
turned away at Hamor’s harsh words and went 
out into the night; but long afterward Miriam 
could hear them glorifying and praising God. 


Leaving Hamor and his guests arguing and 
muttering among themselves, she crept away to 
bed, there to close her eyes and picture to her- 
self the scene the shepherds had described—the 
heavenly radiance, the manger, the Babe in 
swaddling clothes. She recalled the saintlike 
face of the young woman and wondered how 
Hamor would feel when he realized, as she was 
positive he would, that he had refused shelter 
to the mother of the Messiah. How chagrined 
he would be to have offered a stable as the birth 
place of the promised King! 

Pondering these things in her wounded heart, 
she finally fell asleep. 

Fearing to provoke Hamor upon whose 
bounty she was dependent, she dared not go 
near the sacred stable, though she regarded it 
lovingly each morning when she passed it on 
her way to the fields, and each evening upon her 
return longed to enter it. Once she saw Joseph 
carrying water into the stable, and how she 
longed to speak with him! 

“If I might only see the Baby King!” she 
moaned choking back her tears. “If I might 
kiss His tiny hand!” 

One evening, she could stand the gnawing de- 
sire no longer and under cover of dusk, crept up 
to the door and looked in. Disappointed be- 
yond measure, she found the stable deserted. 
and she was turning away when she came face 
to face with aman. In the half light she recog- 
nized Andrew, her nearest neighbor, and to him 
she poured out her anguish. 

“Cheer up,” he encouraged, “Joseph and 
Mary have only gone to Jerusalem to present 
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the Baby to the Lord, and offer a sacrifice in 
commemoration of the divine mercy in sparing 
the first born of Israel, according to law. I 
know, because they bought a pair of young 
turtle doves from me for their offering. They 
will be back soon.” 


“Oh, are you certain? Their home, you 
know, is in Nazareth. Are you sure they will 
not go there instead? I want so much to see 
them.” 


“Who doesn’t? They may go to Nazareth 
just to settle up their affairs; but they will re- 
turn, never fear. Joseph told me himself that 
since their Son is to be the Messiah, He should 
reside sometime in-the place of His birth.” 


Notwithstanding Andrew’s assurance, how- 
ever, Miriam had her misgivings, and, as day 
after day passed without her having heard any- 
thing more of the couple, she despaired of their 
ever returning; but she did not forget them. 
Often she sought out the stable, looked lovingly 
at the Manger, and time and again pressed pas- 
sionate kisses upon the indentation in the straw 
where the head of the blessed Babe had lain. 
Night after night she dreamed of heavenly 
hosts, of a dazzling star, and the gentle-faced 
woman shivering at the door of the inn. 


Would they ever return? Would 
them ? 


These questions were torturing her one eve- 
ning as she dragged homeward. It was cold, 
and she was hungry. She longed to reach the 
inn where she knew a warm fire and good sup- 
per awaited her. The thought made her quick- 
en her pace. 


She ran up the steps, and entered the inn 
hurriedly. There, to her suprise, she dis- 
covered three strangers—men, whom from 
their long-flowing robes, embroidered in rich 
colors, she recognized as Easterners. “Magi,” 
they called themselves, and they were evidently 
men of wealth. Golden rings and bracelets 
adorned their hands and arms and their jeweled 
headdresses and belts gleamed and sparkled in 
the lamplight. 


“These men have come inquiring for the King 
of the Jews,” Sabina whispered to Miriam’s 
questioning look. “They declare they have seen 
His star in their own quarter and, led by it, 
have crossed the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 


she see 
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braved the desert, and have, at last, arrived 
here to pay Him homage.” 

At her words Miriam forgot her previous 
weariness, forgot her hunger, forgot everything 
in her eagerness to catch every word the wise 
men uttered. 

“For years we have studied the stars for a 
sign of His coming,” Kaspar, the spokesman 
told them, “because history long ago declared a 
star should be the token of His arrival. Accord- 
ingly, when recently a new star appeared in the 
firmament, we apprehended it pointed out the 
birth of the great Redeemer of Israel.” 

“With it leading the way,” put in Baltasar, 
one of his companions, “we have come a long 
journey from Ecbatana, if you know the place. 
Our camels with full-stuffed saddlebags are 
without. We have brought royal gifts of gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh, to present to the 
new King; but we have found no palace in 
Bethlehem.” 

“Are you not mistaken in the place?” asked 
Hamor, eyeing Miriam furtively. “Mayhap you 
should have found him in Jerusalem.” 

“So we thought,” answered Melchior, the 
third wise man, “however, it so happened that 
this star that had guided us all the way to 
Judea, deserted us upon our arrival in your 
country. Accordingly we went directly to the 
capital to ask Herod where the Savior might 
be found.” 


“The whole city was ex- 
cited by the news we 
brought, and many warned 
us that Herod was strongly 
opposed to hearing of a 
rival who should, perhaps, 
supplant him,” added Bal- 
tasar. “Nevertheless, he 
received us cordially, and 
at our request called to- 
gether his chief priests and 
scribes and demanded of 
them where the Christ 
should be born. 

“‘In- Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea,’ they answered as one 
man, ‘for thus it is written 
by the prophet.’ 

“Then Herod asked us 
what time the star ap- 
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peared; and, when we told him, he directed us 
to go and search diligently for the young Child, 
and when we had found Him to bring word that 
he, Herod, might come and worship Him, also. 
Those were his very words.” 

“But,” broke in Kaspar, “we know now 
Herod was disguising his real purpose, for we 
have since been warned of God in a dream that 
we should not return to Herod, lest he should 
seek the Child to destroy Him, so we shall de- 
part into our own country another way.” 

As he paused for breath, Miriam drew 
nearer. 

“You say you have been unable to find the 
Babe?” she asked tremblingly. 

“As yet, yes; but no sooner had we started 
on our way to Bethlehem than the star again 
appeared and went before us even to this very 
spot.” 

“Strange,” Hamor rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. “We have seen no King in these parts.” 


Bewildered by the stofy, others of the com- 
pany shook their heads, regarding each other 
inquiringly. Miriam was the first to speak. 

Joseph and Mary were here sometime ago 
and while here a Baby was born to them,” she 
volunteered, and would have said more had not 
Hamor’s angry glance silenced her. 

“They claimed their Baby was the promised 
King,” chimed in Sabina, “but they’ve gone 
away now, and anyway a 
baby could not be the king.” 

Melchior’s face went 
ghastly white. 

“Listen, woman!” he 
commanded. “The prophet 
Isaiah declared: ‘For unto 
us a Child is born, unto us 
a Son is given, and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon His 
shoulder, and His name 
shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.’ Truly, we 
are sorry to have missed 
this couple, for who knows 
but it is they we seek?” he 
turned sadly to his compan- 
ions. 

“They are here, now,” 
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spoke up Hamor, a calmess seemed to have set- 
tled upon him. “I saw Joseph only this morn- 
ing. If it is they whom you seek, I can take 
you to them.” 

A great joy welled up within Miriam; and, 
when Hamor led the way outside and down the 
narrow path to the habitation of Joseph and 
Mary, she, impelled by the intensity of her 
faith, followed silently. 

There was the star as dazzling as ever, stand- 
ing directly over their abode. The company 
paused a moment before the entrance. They 
could hear subdued voices within. Advancing 
closer, the Magi with their treasure boxes en- 
tered first. The others followed. Miriam’s 
girlish heart was beating in smothered rhythm, 
and her feet scarcely touched the stone pave- 
ment as she stepped over the threshold, so 
quietly did she move lest she awaken the sleep- 
ing Infant. 

In the misty light she could see the crib and 
the Baby. Beside it ‘sat Mary, her beautiful 
face illuminated with the joy of motherhood. 
Bending over the Mother and her Baby, his 
strong arms stretched out protectingly, was 
Joseph. 

“Of a truth we have made no mistake,” mur- 
mured Melchior. ‘“We have found the King.” 

Noiselessly on the hard stones before the sa- 
cred crib the Magi knelt and there at Mary’s 
feet presented their gifts, which she graciously 
received. 

Silent with adoration, Miriam stood staring 
at the Baby. If she could but touch His crib! 
Involuntarily she stretched forth her hand; but 
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at a sign from Hamor withdrew it immediately. 
Mary, however, saw the movement. 

“Come nearer,” she invited, and her voice 
was like a breath of rich perfume, “that you 
may see Him better.” 

But Miriam hesitated. She remembered she 
had no gift to offer the little King. Even the 
poor shepherds had brought of their small store 
such as they had—milk, and butter, cheese, 
wool, and fresh eggs—while here she had come 
empty-handed. She longed to run away and 
hide. 

Perhaps thinking she had not known she was 
the one addressed, Mary smiled at her and 
asked again, “Will you not come closer?” 

“I—I can’t,” choked Miriam. The muscles 
of her throat ached, the mist before her eyes 
blinded her, “I’ve brought no gift; but I—I 
love Him. Oh, how I love the little King!” 

Then, Mary, her eyes glimmering starlike in 
her delicately flushed face, arose and taking 
Miriam by the hand, led her to the crib. 

“Wonderful as the lavish gifts of the Orient 
are, and much as we appreciate them, you can 
lay at my Son’s feet a richer gift of a happy, 
loving, useful life. You can make Him a pledge 
of peace, a promise of good will.” 

Transported with joy, Miriam clung to 
Mary’s hand as she continued, “This is the mes- 
sage my Son brings to the children of men: 
‘That you love one another.’ He has bestowed 
upon you the great gift of love, asking only that 
you love Him in return. That, my dear, is the 
secret of the gift.” 


“Khosh Oghlan!’’ 


ANNE SUTTON 


N the town of Trebizond on the Black Sea 

there is a tomb with a splendid sarcophagus, 
over which is suspended a canon ball. This tomb 
is known as that of Oghlan, a simple shepherd 
lad. And this is the story of the events which 
brought to him such a glorious and magnificent 
resting place. 

Oghlan was a boy like many others, stalwart, 
bold, somewhat inquisitive. He was the child 
of a mixed race, descendants of Armenians, 


Greeks, and Turks, with no special allegiance to 
any lord, and not in the least concerned with 
the struggles for supremacy that went on so 
far above him. Oghlan guarded his father’s 
sheep on the hills and pastures along the Black 
Sea, where the mists hung low over the purple 
land, and where the sun shone twice as bright 
when it did succeed in driving away the floating 
shrouds of fog. He was utterly fearless and his 
father felt not the least trace of anxiety either 
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for him or for his flock, for the lad was well 
armed with staff and sling shot and knew how 
to use them. And even though he often dared 
that which his comrades dared not do, he al- 
ways managed to hold on tight over the dizzy 
precipices which he tried to climb, and to come 
back safely from a distant swim in the sea. 


And yet the times were none too safe in the 
year fourteen hundred and sixty-one. For the 
powerful Seljuk Sultan Mohammed II had come 
from distant Kashgar with his vast armies that 
covered the plains like the sand of the desert, 
and was subjecting the countries near the Bos- 
porus to his rule. So victorious was he, that 
he had been called El Fatyh, the Conqueror. 
And now he was laying siege to Terbizond, the 
hitherto impregnable fortress, which was the 
last stronghold of the Greek Emperor Constan- 
tine Palaeologus. But Trebizond, the shining 
and wealthy city, which was the queen of the 
Black Sea, and whose site had once witnessed 
the coming of the struggling ten thousand 
braves of Xenophon, when they once more be- 
held the “shining sea,” Trebizond on its pin- 
nacle of cliffs, scorned the conqueror and would 
not surrender. 


Oghlan did not live within the city walls, but 
in a small village on the coast, which was with- 
out protection against the invading enemy. But 
what will you? The sheep must be fed, if one 
did not want to lose one’s flock. There had been 
no time to harvest any hay before the enemy 
made his appearance, and so young Oghlan was 
sent out in the grey of dawn with warnings to 
keep well to the remote fastnesses of the moun- 
tains and not to show himself with his flock un- 
til the enemy had either left, or had taken the 
city. 

Oghlan was a little loath to forego the ex- 
citement of the war, but he thought that prob- 
ably life all alone in the wilderness would pro- 
vide him with enough adventure. So he dwelt 
with his sheep and dogs in the mountains for 
more than two months and at last, thinking that 
surely things must by now be pretty well de- 
cided one way or another, he gathered his flock 
together and slowly wandered towards the 
coast. He again counted the notches on his 


shepherd staff, one of which he had carefully 
cut each night before he laid himself down to 
Sixty-four there were. 


rest. And he walked 
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along more briskly, anxious and eager to reach 
his goal. 


When he emerged on the outermost mountain 
spur he could behold the shining sea with the 
Turkish galleons riding at anchor. But there 
was a great stir among them, and across the 
valley he saw a long winding column. Even 
in the dust it raised, he could see that it was the 
army of the Turkish Sultan. Evidently he had 
not been able to take Trebizond, for its strong 
towers and battlements and fortified walls still 
stood intact on the height. Oghlan’s eyes shone 
with excitement and his soul thrilled to the 
proud defiance of the courageous city. Not from 
any feeling of loyalty, since it was not his home, 
but merely because anything splendid appealed 
to him. 

On the way to the village he met a peasant, 
who was sorrowfully surveying his fields that 
had been mericlessly pillaged by the Sultan’s 
soldiers. 

“In sha Allah, brother, it has gone ill with 
you,” he said. “But tell me, do I not see yonder 
that those sons of the fiend are wending their 
way homeward?” 


“Yes, at last they are leaving us; but there 
is not a blade of grass or an ear of wheat left 
to feed our starving bodies. And if it had not 
been for the sign from heaven, I do not think 
we would be rid of them as yet.” 


“What sign from heaven?” inquired Oghlan. 


“See that cannon?” said the peasant, point- 
ing at a black object that stood out clearly in 
the distance. 


“Yes. What of it?’ 


“It is aimed straight at the cable which sup- 
ports the drawbridge that leads to the city gate. 
Mohammed, after vainly laying siege to Trebi- 
zond for more than two moons, prayed for a 
sign from heaven. Just one more try he would 
have, and if that failed, it would be a sign unto 
him that this fortress was not meant for him 
to capture. So he told his marksmen to aim 
straight at the cable and to do their best to hit 
it. But if, with three shots, they failed to do so, 
they should desist and he would waive the siege. 
Three men tried the three shots; but you may 
see for yourself that they did not succeed in 
spite of its being a fairly easy mark. So Mo- 
hammed, obedient to the will of Allah, waived 
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the siege and is even now withdrawing his 
forces.” 


Oghlan marveled at the ways of heaven and 
of powerful rulers. If he had been the Sultan, 
he thought to himself, he would have kept right 
on firing until some one had hit the cable. But 
maybe there was some good reason why Mo- 
hammed did not. Maybe his men were tired, 
and it was wisest not to go against their inner 
beliefs. Maybe he really believed himself that 
Allah was against him. 


Still, he would have a look at this cannon, 
which had been instrumental in frustrating the 
will of so powerful a monarch. And he herded 
his little flock in the direction of the table-land 
on whose outermost point stood the missile. He 
waited until his sheep scattered and were quiet- 
ly grazing on the sparse blades of grass that 
had not been trampled clear into the ground 
under the destructive feet of the men and 
horses. 


When he felt that they no longer needed his 
undivided attention, he stooped and looked 
through the sights. The cable loomed before 
him so distinctly and clearly that he could not 
understand how any one could have missed it. 
He could not possibly resist this test of his 
marksmanship, which he had proved so many 
times with his simple sling shot and at much 
more difficult aims. He investigated and found 
that a ball was still in the cannon and powder 
in the chamber. What good Fate had laid 
everything in readiness for him, he wondered. 
Never again might a chance come for him to 
try his luck! So he quickly struck a spark with 
the flint he always carried, caught it skillfully 
with a bit of tinder, and applied it to the touch- 
hole. 


The explosion of the powder followed with a 
deafening roar, the ball hissed through the air, 
and in less than a second the breathlessly 
watching boy saw the heavy cable snap asunder 
and the drawbridge fall into the abyss below. 


Oghlan’s heart was filled with pride and joy 
at his having accomplished that which the Sul- 
tan’s best engineers and marksmen had failed 
to do. What would the Sultan say whén he 
knew? He must know. He must be told. And 
forgetting his flock, forgetting everything but 
this great deed which he had done, he sped on 
wingéd feet after the retreating army and pant- 
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ingly asked to be admitted to the august pres- 
ence of the dreaded conqueror. 

Two tall and powerful soldiers with curved 
scimitars ushered him into the tent of the Sul- 
tan who was seeking some respite from the 
cruel sun that burned down so scornfully on his 
defeat. It had been the first time that Mo- 
hammed II had to admit a failure in his march 
of victory. Even Constantinople had had to 
give in to him after a siege of fifty-three days. 
But Trebizond evidently stood under Allah’s 
special protection. The same fit of discourage- 
ment and ill temper which had caused him to 
leave behind a costly cannon merely because it 
had failed to do his will, now made him sit in 
gloomy silence, without even the solace of his 
meal. He must meditate and find out just why 
Allah had forsaken him in this undertaking. 


A disturbance at the entrance of his tent 
made him look up and there between two 
guards stood a breathless, disheveled shepherd 
lad with a smiling face and shining eyes. Any 
sign of joy and assurance at this moment an- 
gered the Sultan, and that this poor, miserable 
varlet burst in on him at this juncture, when 
he was smarting under the knowledge of his 
ignominious failure, seemed unpardonable. 

“Who is this boy and what does he want?” 
he asked the general who stood beside him, and 
the general in turn asked the question of the 
lad. 

Oghlan knelt before the Sultan and with his 
forehead touched the dust at the feet of the 
sovereign. 

“So may it please Your Majesty,” he said, 
“I fired the cannon and sundered the cable. The 
drawbridge has fallen, and if you but desire, 
here is the sign to take the city.” 

Mohammed jumped to his feet, his face a 
black cloud of anger. 

“What?” he said. “Thou darest come here 
and mock me? Me, El Fatyh! A curse up- 
on thy presumptuousness! Cut off his head!” 
with a sign to one of the guards. 

Oghlan was seized with terror, but did not 
know how to defend himself, nor how to con- 
vince the Sultan of the truth of his statement. 
He fell on his knees again and started to speak, 
holding up his young hands in supplication. 
But Mohammed’s anger would not be appeased. 
He gave a sign to the guard to take away the 
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lad, and once more sank into his dark despon- 
dency. 

Oghlan was dragged out of the tent and to 
the place of execution, and even though here he 
loudly and vehemently protested, and insisted 
that he had spoken the truth, he was ruthlessly 
killed. 

No sooner had his young head rolled into the 
dust, than many people, soldiers and villagers, 
came running into the camp full of the wonder- 
ful news. If Oghlan’s young and eager feet had 
not been quite so swift, it would have been bet- 
ter for him. 

Although irascible, Mohammed was just and 
fair, and when he heard the confirmation of the 
wonderful statement, he immediately called for 
Oghlan to reward him. But it was too late. 

Then Mohammed himself came out of his tent 
to see if aught could be done to save the lad. 
And when he beheld the head with the lifeless 
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eyes which but a short time ago had looked at 
him with such a shining light, then he was filled 
with remorse unspeakable. But even though 
he was a repentant man, he was still a great 
monarch and general, and the first word he ut- 
tered was one of commendation, which he knew 
would have pleased the lad: “Khosh Oghlan!” 
—“‘Well done! Oghlan!” , 

With this sign from heaven which, moreover, 
had been sanctified for him with the blood of 
this young martyr, he gave the order to return 
and to storm the town. And before nightfall it 
was his. 

But the body of Oghlan was laid to rest with 
all the pomp and ceremony that was due a great 
hero; and as an everlasting memory of his 
heroic deed the cannon ball was suspended 
above his tomb, and upon it were engraved the 
words of the great Mohammed II: “Khosh 
Oghlan!”’ 


“Tl Santo---The Saint’’ 


(Freely translated from the French by F. PATRICK, O. S. B.) 


PIOUS monk, a great prelate. These 

words describe in brief Joseph Benedict 
Cardinal Dusmet, whose life was one of tireless 
labor among the poor and needy, for whom he 
provided both spiritually and materially. 


On the Feast of the Assumption, 1818, he was 
born at Palermo, Italy, of a noble family. For 
his early education he was sent to the Abbey of 
St. Martin delle Scale, where he first became 
acquainted with Benedictine life. At the age of 
fifteen he felt the call to the religious life and 
consequently he was invested with the Benedic- 
tine habit. He continued his studies for the Holy 
Priesthood. On Aug. 15, 1840 he was able to 
pronounce his solemn vows and received the 
name of Joseph Benedict. 


Seven years later he was made prior of Ss. 
Severin and Sosio, a monastery at Naples, 
where he began to exercise the double réle of 
watching over the observance of the rule and 
of practicing charity. 


Being made Abbot of another monastery, St. 
Nicholas in Arena, in 1858, his charitable work 
quickly reestablished the discipline which had 


been somewhat neglected. Here he had to suf- 
fer all the hardships that the Revolution in 
Italy at that time caused the religious orders. 

When it appeared that the monasteries would 
be suppressed, many well-meaning Catholics ad- 
vised the transferring of the monastery to the 
country, in the hope that there the monks would 
be left in peace. Abbot Dusmet was almost 
alone in opposing this plan. He had determined 
to stay until the last. When the day of expul- 
sion came, he could say: “All is lost, except 
our honor.” The sorrowful Abbot was never- 
theless more respected because of his great per- 
sonality, even among the enemies of the Church 
and the indifferent. When, a few months later, 
in 1867, he was made Archbishop of Catania 
by Pope Pius IX, the announcement was greet- 
ed with universal enthusiasm, which never de- 
creased but rather increased as the years went 
on. 

Elevated to the Episcopate, Mgr. Dusmet did 
not cease to be a monk. Since the suppression 
of his monastery, three of his confreres moved 
to the archiepiscopal seat and there continued 
to live the monastic life. In the chapel they re- 
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cited the divine office daily; in the refectory 
they observed religious frugality. 

The Archbishop always dressed as a monk. 
When he went through the streets no precious 
ornaments glittered on his person, but his dig- 
nity and his attitude of goodness conquered all 
and made them look upon him as a saint. 

Raised to the Cardinalate in 1888, still he did 
not change. He had no carriage, but was con- 
tent to rent one whenever there was need of it. 
A Canon reminded him that his dignity would 
no longer permit him to rent a carriage. 
“Then,” he replied, “I will take the bus, and it 
will be so much the more saved for the poor.” 
The poor, indeed, were his favorites. 

In his first pastoral letter he laid down his 
program. Charity must hold first place. “If 
we have a piece of bread, we will share it with 
the poor. Our door will be always open to 
those who suffer. The needy may enter at any 
hour. All will receive aid; if we have nothing 
material to offer, we can give at least encour- 
agement and a word of affection.” 


These resolutions were kept all his life. All 
the trials and troubles of the poor were listened 
to in his office. The porter had orders never to 
refuse entrance to anyone, even during the 
siesta hour, which is so rigorously observed in 
Sicily. The first letters that the Archbishop 
read every day were the letters of the poor, and 
in every envelope he always put generous 
alms for each. During the day many were the 
tales heard by the Archbishop. 

On one occasion a dramatic society from Na- 
ples was giving some showing at Catania. The 
Church authority complained about the indecen- 
cy of the shows and the company was forced to 
leave. One of the actors, who remained at 
Catania, being without income or means, wrote 
to the Archbishop, asking for fifty lire to return 
to his home at Naples. The Archbishop had 
this man brought to him. “I have your peti- 
tion,” he said. “I am sorry that you are re- 
duced to such straits. Why did you not come to 
me sooner?” 

“My Lord, I was told that there was an angel 
of charity here, but I was ashamed to present 
myself to your secretary.” 

“My friend, don’t speak of angels, we are all 
brothers and children of God. You could have 
come to me directly to tell me your trouble as is 
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done between friends when a common matter is 
talked over.” The prelate then arose and took 
a closed envelope which he had prepared for the 
man and gave it to him. Touched by such gran- 
deur of soul which appeared in the speech of 
the Archbishop, the visitor thanked him and 
departed. 

What was his surprise, when, on opening the 
envelope, he found not a bill of 50 but of 500 
lire. Thinking that it was certainly an error, 
he returned to his benefactor and said: “Your 
excellency, I think there has been a mistake, 
this envelope was not meant for me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there are 500 lire here.” 


“Never mind, my son, that proves that the 
Lord has prepared that amount for you. The 
money is yours. Go in peace.” 

This man never forgot the affair and he re- 
peated over and over, “Archbishop Dusmet is 
the glory of Catania; he is an honor to the 
religious habit he wears; one cannot do other- 
wise than follow the religion which he teaches.” 


At another time, late in the evening, a poor 
man related his sad situativ:. to the prelate. 
Archbishop Dusmet, after having heard the 
man, told a servant to give him a bill of 100 
lire. By mistake the servant gave instead a bill 
of 1000 lire. On the next day he discovered his 
mistake. Covered with confusion, he went to 
confess his fault. Without the least emotion, and 
with his usual kindness, the good master said: 
“It is nothing, it is nothing. Be at peace. The 
Lord has seen that this poor man needed 1000 
lire and has permitted you to make this mis- 
take. Divine Providence does not overlook any- 
thing.” 

Many other similar examples of the charity 
practiced daily by the Archbishop could be 
cited. 

During the time he was at the head of the 
archdiocese, Providence allowed many calami- 
ties to befall the land. An inundation, the erup- 
tion of Mt. Etna, an earthquake, and two epi- 
demics of the cholera proved the true fatherly 
spirit of the prelate. He seemed to be another 
St. Charles Borromeo. 


The cholera first appeared in Catania in 1867, 
the year in which Dusmet took possession of the 
episcopal office. This scourge began in June, 
the time of intense heat, and took hundreds of 








victims each day. All business in the town was 
stopped, and all who could, fled. The people, 
thus deprived of every resource, were all the 
more exposed to the dread disease. Mgr. Dus- 
met, who was at Rome for the centenary of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, returned as soon as possible to 
his desolate flock. Every day after Holy Mass 
he made his round of visits to the sick, pene- 
trating into the houses, which very often pre- 
sented a very repugnant sight. He approached 
the sick, took their hand, and imparted to them 
the consolations of faith and of charity, and 
often he himself administered to them the last 
Sacraments. It happened sometimes that the 
people were afraid to open the door, for they 
thought that the germs of the dread disease 
were in the air. In such cases the Archbishop, 
with the aid of a ladder, would enter through 
the window or by means of the balcony. As 
soon as he was seen, all fear ceased, hope re- 
turned into the souls of the sufferers, the afflict- 
ed families opened their hearts to the thoughts 
of faith and of eternal happiness. At about one 
o’clock he would take a rest at a convent. In 
the afternoon he recommenced his work and 
continued until sundown. This he kept up sev- 
eral weeks in the heat of the summer. 


As saints have often done in similar circum- 
stances, so did he sell all that he had, even the 
silver vessels, and many times his pectoral cross 
found its way to the pawn shop in order to pro- 
vide for the needy. It was always returned to 
him, however, until, during the epidemic of 
1887. On this occasion the buyer could not be 
found again. From then on the Archbishop 
contented himself with a little cross of copper 
which he wore for several years, even as Car- 
dinal. 


Among the many other trials which visited 
his flock we will mention especially that of the 
eruption of Mt. Etna in 1886, of which the 
memory is still fresh in the minds of the Sici- 
lians. On the 18th of May a trembling of the 
earth announced the beginning of the terrible 
phenomena. The next saw the lava, like a great 
river, threatening the town of Nicolosi. Mgr. 
Dusmet, with a group of priests and devout 
laymen, went to the aid of those who were 
forced to leave their houses to seek another 
place of safety. 


The danger increased. The Archbishop stood 
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fast where the danger was greatest. Early in 
the morning he celebrated Holy Mass and heard 
the confessions of the great numbers who, in 
the face of death, came to make their peace 
with God. Afterwards he went to help the poor 
take their movable goods to a place of safety. 
One could see the Archbishop leading the don- 
key of a peasant by the bridle to a place of 
greater security. 


Money as well as food was distributed to the 
needy. One morning a considerable quantity of 
provisions was sent to the Archbishop. He in- 
vited some of the young men to prepare the 
food and to distribute it. They, in turn, tried to 
persuade him to take part in the meal, but he 
refused, saying, “For you have worked so much, 
it is necessary to refresh yourselves, but as for 
me, I have strength; God gives it to me.” And 
indeed during these days the Archbishop was 
satisfied with a piece of dry bread and a bit of 
fruit. 


Among the remedies sought for the deliver- 
ance of the people from these trials recourse 
was had to God and to the saints, especially to 
the great St. Agatha. St. Agatha is especially 
invoked for protection against fire, and has 
more than once obtained such _ protection 
through miracles. The Divine Office, which is 
said on her feast day, gives testimony of such 
faith in her protection. One of the antiphons 
in the Office reads as follows: “The multitude 
of pagans, fleeing to the tomb of the virgin, 
took her veil and held it before the flames, im- 
ploring God that He might free them from the 
dangers of the flames through the merits of His 
martyr, St. Agatha.” 


On the 24th of May the Archbishop organized 
a procession in which he carried the miraculous 
veil of St. Agatha, and, surrounded by the peo- 
ple, having first prayed to the saint, he blessed 
the fire three times. 


Between the military authority and the peo- 
ple, Archbishop Dusmet acted as mediator. An 
order was given to leave the town and to empty 
all the cisterns, because if the lava reached 
them, terrible explosions would follow. Dusmet 
pursuaded the people to obey the first order, but 
he persuaded the military officials to change the 
second, because a shortage of water during the 
hot summer would be another awful calamity 
for the people. 
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The confidence of Archbishop Dusmet was not 
deceived. On June 3, the lava stopped 300 me- 
ters from the residence district of the little city, 
on the bridge which was just outside the town. 
It was the same spot from which Mgr. Dusmet 
had given the blessing with the veil of St. 
Agatha a short while before. 


Concerning the life of our hero as Arch- 
bishop, we will conclude here with D. Gaetano 
Bernardi, first Rector of the College of St. An- 
selm, the International Benedictine College in 
Rome: “Dusmet had a bigger heart than all 
the great disasters which afflicted the region of 
Catania. Providence wished that the greatness 
of these misfortunes should be surpassed by the 
grandeur of soul of the man who was destined 
to remedy them.” 


In the midst of all these occurrences the 
Cardinal Archbishop remained always a simple 
monk, as we have before remarked. He was 
not to have the consolation of seeing the monas- 
teries of Sicily flourish again, as he had wished, 
but he was to take a prominent part in the 
great enterprise of concentrating the Benedic- 
tine Order, inaugurated by Pope Leo XIII. He 
was appointed to preside at the meeting of Ab- 
bots Nov. 15, 1886, when it was decided to re- 
open the College of St. Anselm, which had been 
founded in the seventeenth century by Pope 
Innocent XI, but had now fallen into oblivion. 
In accepting this work, he was making a great 
sacrifice, but in order to correspond to the gen- 
erosity of the Holy Father he accepted. 


This task he successfully carried out and the 
first stone of the new St. Anselm’s was laid 
April 18, 1898. Cardinal Rampolla, the Secre- 
tary of State, was to have officiated at the cere- 
mony, but, being impeded, the lot fell happily 
to Cardinal Dusmet. 

At this same time, the Rt. Rev. Hildebrand 
de Heptinne was chosen to be the first Primate 
of the Benedictine Order, 

The words with which Cardinal Dusmet 
closed this convention show this great humility: 
“What shall I say to you, my dearest breth- 
ren? Your presence inspires me with respect 
and I voluntarily call myself the last among 
you who are here united. I beg you to remem- 
ber me in your prayers and, when you receive 
the announcement of my death, have pity on me 
who have united you into a confederation, for 
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it is nearly sixty years that I bear with joy the 
amiable yoke of the Lord.” These last words 
were a presage of the future. Less than a year 
later the pious Cardinal was called from this 
life to a better one. His end was calm and 
peaceful, as one would have expected of a true 
religious, who had professed an absolute detach- 
ment from the goods of this world, from glory 
and honor, and above all, from himself which 
he one time expressed to his seminarists showed 
well the spirit that He loved to repeat the 
words: “Prefer a humble and modest life to a 
high and brilliant carreer; it is not foolish- 
ness as the deceitful world believes; it is, on 
the contrary, Christian wisdom, true wisdom. . . 
Earthly glory, brilliant on the outside, is ab- 
solutely vain; it resembles the flower which 
withers and falls away at the moment when it 
has reached full bloom.” 


During his sickness he uttered words of hu- 
mility and compunction. “Pray for me,” he 
said to the superior of the Salesian Fathers, 
“pray that God may pardon my sins. Of what 
value now is the purple, the honors? Pray that 
I may be saved.” 


Just before receiving the Holy Viaticum he 
said: “I ask pardon for all the scandals that 
I have given; I hope that the Lord will have 
mercy on me.” Those whom others regard as 
saints are always the first to accuse themselves 
of their faults, which they attempt to make ap- 
pear very great. 

The day of his funeral, in spite of the univer- 
sal sorrow, was an incomparable triumph. But 
this was not to be the last. Father Luigi della 
Marra planned to transfer his remains to the 
Cathedral of Catania. In spite of the usual 
strictness of the Italian law as regards the bu- 
rying of the dead, an exception was made in 
this case. 


On the day appointed, the enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations of the past were revived; the re- 
ligious authorities, the civil and military offi- 
cials, as well as the whole population, turned 
out to honor the return of their ‘Father.’ The 
successor of Cardinal Dusmet gave the final 
benediction before deposition in the Cathedral. 
“The tomb of Cardinal Dusmet,” wrote Mgr. 
Blandini, “in its monastic simplicity will be 
more glorious than the mausoleums of the 

(Continued on page 253) 
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A Humble Example 


(From the French by FRANCES BERINGTON ) 


HE winter evening was drawing in. The 

bare branches of the oak trees on either 
side of the road were covered with rime, and 
heavy clouds hung low and thick over the dark- 
ening landscape. Along the frost-bound track 
an old Breton woman trudged, toiling painfully 
along, and pushing a heavily laden handcart. 
The slippery road made her task doubly diffi- 
cult, and from time to time she stopped as if at 
the end of her strength, and then, regaining 
courage, started again. 

A little child ran out from a wayside cottage, 
“Where are you going, Maman Jeanette?” he 
asked, “and your load is heavy. Let me help 
you,” and his little hands took hold of the side 
of the cart. “But no, my little one,” the old 
woman replied, “it is too much for one so small 
as you; however; I thank you all the same. 
See here, mon petit, is an apple. Will you eat 
it, and to-night when you say your prayers, ask 
a blessing for an old woman?” The little boy’s 
round eyes sparkled as he took the fruit, “Mer- 
ci, Merci, grandmére,” he cried, running back 
into the cottage to show his mother his prize. 

The old peasant had resumed her way when 
a young man came into sight. He stopped and 
looked compassionately at the toiling figure. 
“My good dame,” he said, “that load is far too 
heavy for you.” 

“You are right, young sir,” she answered, 
wiping her face, “one’s strength declines with 
age, whilst the loads one has to push do not 
grow lighter.” 

“Where are you bound for?” asked the boy. 

“For the village of C—,” she replied, men- 
tioning the name of a hamlet a few miles fur- 
ther along the road, “and it is time I was push- 
ing on.” 

“I am going there myself,” he said, “and I 
will help you.” He took hold of the shafts of 
the little cart. 

“May the good God reward you, my son, for 
your charity to an old woman,” she said as she 
walked beside him. He soon learnt her simple 
story. For forty years she had lived in a tiny 
cottage on the edge of the forest. Her husband, 
a farm laborer, had caught cold and died one 
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bitter winter twenty years before, leaving to 
her the care of their three little boys, Jean, 
Louis, and Pierre. “But when they were grown 
up, they took them from me,” she said. “Two 
joined the army and died in foreign lands. My 
little Pierre, the youngest, became a sailor and 
was drowned at sea.” 

“So you are all alone with no resources but 
your courage,” exclaimed her hearer. 

“And the Protection of those who have no 
other,” she replied. “Does He count for noth- 
thing? The thought, that, however old and poor 
one may be, the King of all sees, pities, and 
above all loves, sustains me in my darkest 
hours. When I am so tired that I can walk no 
more, I fall on my knees. I tell Him all my sor- 
rows and my sufferings and anxieties, and I 
rise up comforted. You, my friend, are per- 
haps too young to realize all this, but a day will 
come when you will understand why we say, 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven.’ ” 

The young man did not answer. A light 
was piercing his soul. He looked at the bent 
figure before him, her bowed head and tremb- 
ling hands, but he felt that he was in the pres- 
ence of one of God’s elect. ‘This humble soul,” 
he said to himself, “possesses the true secret 
of life. She holds the golden cord that is firmly 
riveted in heaven. If only we could be like her, 
Marie and I, but we have been too much taken 
up with the things of this world.” 

That evening a young couple sat over a dying 
fire. The wind howled outside, and the wife 
shivered. “Life is difficult, Jean,” she said, 
glancing at her husband. The young man took 
her hand and drew her to him. 

“My wife,” he said, “too long have we tried 
to bear our trials alone. We have forgotten God 
and thought only of this world. Let us change 
all that and put ourselves into the hands of Our 
Father in Heaven.” And he told her of the 
faith of the old peasant woman. 


The young couple returned fervently to the 
practice of their religion and from that day 
happiness and prosperity returned to the little 
household. Each day at the end of their eve- 
ning prayer they asked God’s blessing on an 
old peasant woman. 


Spirituality increases with each worthy Com- 
munion. 
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December, 1933 


Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 

—tThree Sisters of St. Scholastica’s Mother House at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Mother Agatha Ehalt, Sr. M. 
Scholastica Schuler, and Sr. M. Walburga Haverot, 
celebrated the golden jubilee of their religious profes- 
sion on October 30. Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, 
was celebrant of the Solemn High’ Mass. The jubi- 
larians were the first members to join the Arkansas 
foundation, then at Shoal Creek, now called Blaine, 
which is still the novitiate. This community is an 
offspring of the convent at Ferdinand, Indiana. 

—This year the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand 
and the convent at Lisle, Illinois, both opened juniorates 
or departments to accommodate aspirants to the re- 
ligious life. At St. Meinrad’s Abbey an Oblate school 
was called into existence to cultivate vocations to the 
brotherhood. 

—The Rev. Eugene Bode, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, died Nov. 8. The deceased, 
who passed his sixtieth year in the priesthood in April, 
was born at St. Louis, Nov. 19, 1848. Having made 
his preparatory studies for the priesthood at Atchison, 
he entered the novitiate at St. Vincent’s in Pennsyl- 
vania. Upon completion of his theological course he 
was ordained by Bishop Louis Fink, O. S. B., on April 
24, 1873. R. I. P. 

—It is reported from abroad that the Rev. Angelus 
Kufer, O. S. B., S. T. D., of Ettal Abbey in Bavaria, 
has been elected Abbot of Ettal, which is not far from 
Oberammergau, famous for its Passion Play. The 
Abbot-elect, who was born Jan. 19, 1900, made his 
religious profession Sept. 12, 1920. The priesthood was 
conferred upon him Sept. 14, 1924. Abbot Angelus was 
a student at the International Benedictine College in 
Rome, where he obtained the doctorate in theology. He 
succeeds the aged Abbot Willibald Wolfsteiner now in 
his seventy-ninth year. The Abbey of Ettal was found- 
ed by Louis IV in 1330. Like many other European 
Abbey at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
succumbed in 1803 to the wave of secularization that 
swept over Europe. In 1900, nearly one century later, 
through the munificence of Baron Cramer-Klett, the 
monastery was restored by monks from Scheyern, like- 
wise in Bavaria. In 1907 the monastery became an 
abbey. On Aug. 22 of that year the Rt. Rev. Willibald 
Wolfsteiner was blessed as Abbot of the restored Abbey. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dom John Chapman, O. S. B., Abbot 
of Downside Abbey since 1929, died suddenly on Nov. 10 
at the London Nursing Home. The deceased, who was 
born Apr. 25, 1865, was the son of an Anglican Canon 
and Archdeacon. Preparing for the Anglican ministry, 
he received deacon’s orders in 1888. Two years later, 
however, he returned to the fold of his father. Going 
then to Belgium, he entered the religious state at 
Maredsous. On March 25, 1893, he was professed as a 
Benedictine and on June 8, 1895, the priesthood was 
conferred upon him. In 1906 he was named Prior of 
Erdington Abbey, which in the troublous days after 
the World War, was tranferred from English soil to 
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Weingarten in Wuerttemberg on the Continent. From 
1912 to 1924 Dom Chapman was Prior of Downside. 
His election as Abbot of that same community occurred 
on Apr. 11, 1929. The solemn abbatial benediction, 
which took place on July 11, was performed by Bishop 
Pearson, O. S. B., of Lancaster, a monk of Down- 
side. Abbot Chapman was an eminent scholar, a dis- 
tinguishd musician, and a well-known writer. Besides 
having been an army chaplain in the World War, he 
had served also as a member of the Commission for 
the Revision of the Vulgate. R. I. P. 

—The Venerable Mother Mary Lazarene, O. S. B., 
died at Covington, La., on October 30, at the advanced 
age of 88. Born in Hannover, Germany, in 1845, Miss 
Mary Upsing, the future Benedictine, came to America 
quite young. She attended the Benedictine Academy of 
St. Walburg at Covington, Ky., and later also entered 
the convent there. In company with several other Sis- 
ters she was sent to New Orleans in 1870 to establish 
a community in that city. Mother Lazarene was a 
zealous teacher and a fervent Mother Lazarenne was 
a zealous teacher and a fervent religious, possessing 
unusual executive ability. Her love and zeal for the 
Divine Office was an inspiration to the community. 

—A new group of trades buildings at St. Emma’s 
Industrial and Agricultural Institute for colored chil- 
dren was dedicated recently at Rock Castle, Va. Bene- 
dictine Fathers from St. Vincent’s Archabbey conduct 
the Industrial Military High School for colored boys; 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament are in charge of the 
colored girls. 

—On Jan. 21, 1934, the renowned Abbey of Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland will celebrate the thousandth an- 
niversary of its foundation. In the vicinity of the fu- 
ture abbey, St. Meinrad spent the last years of his life 
in prayer and solitude. There on Jan. 21, 861, he fell 
a victim to the blows of assassins. It was here some 
seventy years later, in 934, that St. Eberhard, a canon 
of Strassburg, with a few companions, took up com- 
munity life under the Rule of St. Benedict. Thus began 
the great Abbey that now for a thousand years has 
been a beacon light and a source of innumerable graces 
to all Europe—and to the whole world. Renowned is 
the Shrine of Our Lady of Einsiedeln, the Black Ma- 
donna. Einsiedeln has long been one of the principal 
places of pilgrimage in Europe. Saints and emperors 
have there mingled with the ordinary people in doing 
honor to Mary.—On December 20, 1852, two represen- 
tatives of the Abbey of Einsiedeln went forth to trans- 
plant a branch of the parent stock in the new world. 
In 1853 a spot was selected in Southern Indiana. On 
March 21, 1854, nearly eighty years ago, formal pos- 
session was taken of the log cabin that was eventually 
to develop into a monastery with a theological seminary. 
Thus Einsieedln Abbey reaches out beyond the Atlantic 
and makes her influence felt even on these Western 
shores. 

—The Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Kevenhoerster, O. S. B., 
first Prefect Apostolic of the Bahama Islands, has now 
been promoted to the rank of titular bishop. After he 
had spent twenty-three years as pastor of St. Anselm’s 

(Continued on page 252) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa-. 
per used for that purpose only. ; 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. - 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. : 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered to the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRaIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





DEAR KWEERY KORNER READERS: 


This last issue of THE Grart for the year 1933 finds 
KWEERY KORNER rounding out five full years of exist- 
ence. Interesting and pleasant, indeed, has been the 
conduct of the column for your editor; let us hope it 
has proven equally profitable and enjoyable for the 
readers. 

During the past year the number of questions coming 
in to the editor has diminished noticeably and this fact 
may quite easily be traced to our present distressful 
times. Like unto many other periodicals, THE GRAIL 
has suffered a telling shrinkage in subscriptions during 
the past few years, which, naturally, narrows the num- 
ber of both readers and questioners. The editor in no 
wise attributes the falling off of “Kweeries” to a lack 
of interest on the part of THE GRAIL readers. Let us 
hope for the best! 

After five years of unbroken publication, it might 
not be out of place to ask a bit of information from 
THE GRAIL readers concerning the “Question Box.” The 
editor of your column, therefore, takes the liberty of 
soliciting a letter from as many readers as possible 
concerning your mind on the matter. Should the 
KWEERY KORNER KOLUMN be continued? Does it meet 
the approval of GRAIL readers? Have you really profit- 
ed from the answers given? Do you read other Ques- 
tion Boxes and how does KWEERY KORNER compare with 
the others in your estimation? What suggestions have 
you to offer for its betterment? 

Whilst it is a general rule of KWEERY KORNER (as 
indicated each month at the head of the column) that 
all communications should be sent to GraliL head- 
quarters, in this instance it is permitted to send your 
replies directly to the editor at the address appended to 
this communication. 

The editor earnestly desires that, if you intend to 
write to him in this matter, your letter should reach 
him by January 15. In a later issue of THE GRAIL 
he will be very happy to offer comments on the letters 
received. 

Before the next appearance of THE GRAIL, the hap- 
piest holy days and holidays of the year shall have 
passed. Your editor, therefore, lays hold upon this 
occasion to extend to each and every one of THE GRAIL 
readers his best personal wishes for a very Merry 
Christmas and a truly Happy New Year. One and all, 
during this Holy Year, we should implore the All-Good 
and All-Powerful God to bless us, above all things in 
the affairs of soul and in things temporal as far as 
He sees fit for our eternal welfare. Kindly extending 
his priestly blessing to all his readers, KWEERY KORNER 
editor makes bold to sign himself 

Your devoted friend, 
Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Note: In reply to the question from Evansville, 
Indiana, the editor of KwEERY KORNER suggests that 
you consult any reliable Catholic physician regarding 
your case. It might be wise at the same time to lay the 
matter before your regular confessor both before and 
after consulting the doctor. 


Is it true that the names of the days of the week are 
all taken from the names of pagan gods? 


With the exception of the names Sunday and Mon- 
day, your statement is true. Tuesday comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon Tiwesdaeg, from Tiw, the god of war; 
Wednesday from the Anglo-Saxon, Wodnesdaeg, from 
Odin, the god of storms; Thursday, from the Danish 
Thor, the god of thunder; Friday, from the Saxon 
Frigedaeg, the day of Freya, the goddess of marriage, 
while Saturday is taken from the day of Saturn, the 
god of time. 


Did all four of our American Cardinals make their 
priestly studies in Rome? 


All but Cardinal Hayes of New York. 


What is a “mozetta’”? 


The mozetta is a short cape, provided with a small 
hood, which prelates wear over the cassock. The color 
of the mozetta, of course, depends upon the nature of 
the prelate who wears the same. 


Has the prophecy of Saint Malachy concerning the 
Popes been accepted as authentic by the Church and 
what title does our present pope bear in that prophecy? 


Whilst there is no doubt that the prophecy of Saint 
Malachy is very highiy interesting, it has never been 
accepted by the Church as genuine. In that prophecy 
our present Pontiff, Pius XI, bears the title “Fides 
Intrepida,” which means “Intrepid Faith.” 


What answer would you offer an astronomer who pro- 
fesses himself an atheist and claims that his science, 
like all others, is based purely on evolutionary laws? 


The editor knows of no better answer to give such an 
astronomer than the well-known saying: “It matters 
not how the heavens go, but how to go to heaven.” Your 
poor astronomical friend is quite apart from the great- 
est minds in his peculiar field, since many of the ablest 
astronomers have been most saintly men. In fact, there 
seems to be something in the intimate study of the 
heavens that brings a man very close to a better than 
average appreciation of his God. 


What do the letters O. C. R. after a priest’s name 
signify? 

The letters O. C. R. are the initial letters of the 
Latin words “Ordo Cisterciensium Reformatorum” and 
means: “Order of the Reformed Cistercians.” They 
are the title letters that distinguish members of the 
Trappist Order. 








What is the costume of the Pope? 


Ordinarily, the Pope’s garb is white. Despite the 
fact that he is a Bishop (Bishop of Rome) he does 
not use a crosier. He wears the pallium and the well- 
known triple crown, which is called the “Tiara.” At 
the time of his coronation he receives a seal ring known 
as the “Fisherman’s Ring.” In all other respects his 
costume accords with common usage. 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. ‘ 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. D. _ 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s 
Mission, Marty, S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, 
S. D. 





HELPING TO CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 


If the Indian missions were close to our great eastern 
and central cities, many would doubtless motor out to 
see what the reservations look like. Too bad they 
are so far away from us, for if we were to see how 
these poor people live, how they must fight for a bare 
existence, how thankful they are when the missionaries 
take their children to feed, clothe and educate them, 
they would surely not have such a hard struggle. Every- 
one would be willing to help, for the heart of the 
average man and woman is in the right place, and 
whenever a case of real need is brought to their atten- 
tion, they respond nobly. 

The poverty of our Indians is unbelievable; such 
cabins as most of them are able to build, are no sort 
of home for a human being to live in. There is no sani- 
tation, the cabins are not always weather-tight, they 
have not adequate clothing or furniture, or even a 
decent bed for each member of the family to sleep in. 
Sometimes there is one bed, but the rest of the family 
must sleep on the floor. Then there is never enough 
food, and what there is of it does not provide the 
proper nourishment, so they fall an easy prey to tuber- 
culosis. 

Out of the hardship and pain and misery of the whole 
year, Christmas is the one bright spot for those who 
can come to the missions to enjoy it. The missionaries 
try to make of it as solemn and happy a time as pos- 
sible, but they can only do this if we help them. Begin 
now, setting aside the toys your children no longer 
care for; if they are a little shabby, paint them up a 
bit, make a new dress for that doll, tie a ribbon in its 
hair, or begin to buy little toys here and there to put 
in your Christmas box. This should be sent to the mis- 
sions at least two weeks ahead, so as to reach there in 
time. 

Almost everyone can send a few little things like, 
dolls, combs, balls, mouth-harps, mirrors, beads, 
crayons, pencils, tablets and other pretty colored 
articles, so attractive to children. Of course, if you can 
send larger toys, so much the better. But above all 
things, be sure to send Santa something to put in his 
big bag for the Indian children. And send any 
clothing that can be spared, childrens’ and adults’, be- 





cause, after the gifts and candy have been distributed 
among the children, the good Sisters usually have a 
table full of garments which they give to the older In- 
dians. One by one they come and try on something that 
strikes their fancy in the pile, and go away smiling 
and happy, fingering and examining their prizes, and 
showing it proudly to their friends. Your Christmas 
will be sweeter and more blessed for having made one 
of these poor creatures happy. 

The addresses are at the top of this page; 
your mission. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL ° 


Father Ambrose writes of the sudden death of two 
of the little boys of the school—the first to be called 
by God since the school was built. One of them became 
ill on a Friday evening and was dead by Sunday after- 
noon, in spite of skilled care at the hospital, where he 
was rushed. The second was to have been pallbearer 
for his friend, but while playing, was hit in the stomach 
by a swiftly thrown ball, and suffered internal injuries. 
An inward hemorrhage caused his death. There were 
two funerals that morning instead of one and a large 
crowd of Indians attended them. 

Mrs. M. L. of New York City sends a donation for a 
sewing machine and asks the prayers of the Indian 
children, because she is in ill health. Miss A. D. of 
Columbus, Ind., Mrs. J. C. V. of Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
B. A. of St. Louis have also sent in donations. We 
have purchased three machines and three more are 
needed. Who else will help? Even 25¢ or 50¢ will be 
welcome. We are able to purchase reconditioned ma- 
chines very cheaply in St. Louis. Send donations to 
Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


select 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


The thermometer registered fourteen above zero or 
thereabouts on Columbus Day, and even in September 
it was cold enough to start the furnace; so the old 
story of the dwindling coal pile begins early this year, 
and the same round of coal bills and grocery bills starts 
all over again. But—think you—would men and 
women such as the missionary Fathers and Sisters 
bother to engage in such work, endure such hardships, 
undergo such worries and anxieties if they did not love 
the work? “On, on, for souls!” is their glorious motto. 
What if things look dismal? What if going through 
the winter on little or no money seems impossible? The 
work must go on; a little paid here, a little there, as 
the donations come in—not nearly enough to cover the 
blanket capacity of those awful, staring bills! Let us 
help and lighten the burden of worry for Father Justin! 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


All summer the missionaries race with the days and 
weeks, working hard to get things in order for the 
arrival of the Indian children in September, and once 

(Continued on page 253) 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF DANIEL 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 


There was a sturdy shepherd once— 


And Jesse was his name— 
Who led his flocks to pasture 
Upon Ephrata’s plain. 


And here a house he builded— 
A shelter good and strong— 
From trees that grew in plenty 
His native hills among. 


And here the prophet Samuel 
The sacred oil did bring; 
’Twas here that he anointed 
The shepherd’s son as king. 


A thousand years had vanished, 
The house in ruin lay, 

And yet a part gave shelter 

To many a waif and stray. 


And her dumb creatures sheltered 
Themselves within its walls, 
The chambers Jesse builded 
Were turned to oxen stalls. 


The time the “heavens opened 
To rain the Just One down” 
Came Mary to this ancient house 
Outcast of David’s town. 


Now blessed be all oxen 

For that great ox that rose 

And stood aside that Mary 

Might in his warmth repose. 


Blessed be the ass that gently 
Breathed on her drooping face 
And on her trembling fingers 
Within that chilly place. 


’Twas here the “root of Jesse” 
Sent forth the “flowering rod” 
When on thy bosom, Mary, 
Reposed the Son of God. 


This ruined house of David 
A symbol is and sign 


’ Of that last broken remnant 


Of Juda’s royal line. 


He shall rebuild thee, Sion, 
And altars round thee raise 
Where all, both Jew and Gentile, 
Shall offer prayer and praise. 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Christmas with its 
happy memories and pleasant anticipations is the out- 
standing feast day of the year. It is the one time of 
the year when most people throw off the mantle of 
selfishness that has enshrouded their innermost selves 
and give freely. 

It is the one holiday so important that its original 
significance has not been entirely lost sight of through 
the twenty centuries of its observance. Christmas has 
survived because it is the greatest of all feasts—the 
birthday of the King! The Christmas spirit lives on 
from year to year and shall continue to inspire good 
will, good fellowship, and good deeds. 

In his Christmas Carol Charles Dickens says: “I 
have always thought of Christmas time as a good time; 
a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the only 
time—when men and women seem by one consent to 
open their shut-up hearts freely—and I say, ‘God Bless 
~~” 

Many traditions and customs have been developed 
and passed on to us from one generation to another and 
endeared the season to the hearts of all people. 

Since the birth of the Divine Infant in the manger in 
Bethlehem, Christmas has been recognized as a season 
of joyousness because of its spiritual import. Few 
there are who do not enjoy the children’s season of 
gladness. 

Centuries ago it was the custom in England for the 
whole family to go to the woods to choose the Christmas 
tree, the Yule log, the greens and the garlands for 
house decorations. 


KEEP THE TREE FRESH 
To keep a Christmas tree fresh for a time, place it 
in a bucket or jar of water and leave it there during 
the holiday season. 


CHILDREN SHOULD DECORATE 


Much of the pleasure of Christmas comes from 
decorating and helping to plan. Long strings of pop- 
corn and cranberries strung alternately make attractive 
trimmings. Soda straws cut in various lengths and 
strung with discs of red and green colored paper make 
attractive decorations. Christmas stars and bells cut 
from cardboard and covered with tinfoil may be at- 
tached to the tree by means of fine wire. A large five- 
pointed star may be hung from the ceiling in the center 
of the room. A picture of the Christ Child may be 
pasted on either side in the center. 


For CANDY AND NuTSs 
Red, green, or white bags made from mosquito 
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netting make attractive containers for the Christmas 
goodies, and these look well on the tree. Another idea 
that is popular is this: Cut out a stocking from a piece 
of red cardboard. Cover the toe and heel with a small 
piece of green, and paste two green stripes across the 
top. On the back of the cardboard stocking paste a 
paper sack to hold the goodies. 

Popcorn may be tinted with water colors, too. Chil- 
dren enjoy doing this and even the tiny tots can help. 

Walnut shells that have been pried apart without 
breaking may be glued together with a colored cord be- 
tween the halves by which to hang them on the tree. 
The shells may be gilded or pointed with water colors. 
Gilded pine cones also make lovely ornaments. 


HANG UP YouR STOCKING 

Many families have the happy custom of hanging up 
their stockings, others find their gifts on the Christmas 
tree in the morning, and sometimes Santa-Claus-make- 
believe comes in the evening. 

Evergreen boughs fill the house with fragrance and 
make a most suitable decoration. Holly wreaths may 
be hung in the window. 

GIFTS 

With the Christmas season near at hand attention 
is focused upon gifts, and perhaps of all Christmas 
customs the one regarding gifts has been the most 
abused. Simple, inexpensive, well-chosen gifts are often 
more appropriate and more appreciated than expensive 
gifts. A gift should not be judged by its material value 
but by the spirit which prompted it. 

The older boys who are studying manual training 
may make from a grape basket, a doll buggy, or cradle 
for little sister. 

Take a grape basket for the body and saw another 
basket in two using half for a top, placing it in one end 
of basket. Two bent sticks and one straight one may 
be used for the handles. Use four tin fruit jar lids 
nailed to cross bars for the wheels, or wooden wheels 
may be whittled out. Paint it a bright color. Instead 
of wheels, rockers may be whittled out and nailed to 
the cross bars at the bottom of the basket. 


A Sock DOLL 

Here is a chance for big sister to make little sister 
happy. 

1. Choose a pair of mens’ Rockefort socks having 
white heels. 

2. Cut three inches off the toe of one sock and save 
for cap. 

3. Use the heel for the doll face and work features 
in it, making eyes, nose and mouth with colored thread. 

4. Cut with scissors through the ribbed top of sock 
in the center to depth of ribbing, being sure that slash 
is in line with center of face. This is for the legs. 

5. Turn wrong side out and sew this up for the legs 
sewing across at ends. 

6. Stuff body tightly and sew edges of head together. 

7. Cut foot off of other sock at top of heel, and pull 
leg of sock over stuffed body for a sweater. 

8. Make two arms from foot of sock, cutting off sur- 
plus. Stuff and join to body. 

9. Put bright yarn pompoms on cap and at wrists. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


The family may celebrate at home. Sing the beauti- 
ful Christmas hymns: “Come All Ye Faithful” or 
“Adeste Fidelis,” “Silent Night,” “Hark, The Herald 
Angels Sing,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Jingle 
Bells,” ete. 

Let each give a quotation about Christmas. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play; 

And wild and sweet, the words repeat, 
“Of peace on earth to men of good will!” 


“There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a mother’s low prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry, 

And the star rains in fire 

While the beautiful sing, 

And the manger in Bethlehem 
Cradles a King!” 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes, it brings good cheer.” 


Receive the Divine Infant into your hearts on Christ- 
mas morning that for you Christmas may indeed be a 
merry one. 


“Little Infant Jesus bless my work and play; 
All my love I give you, make me good to-day.” 


LITTLE BOY ON A GATE 


I sit on a gate and the gray roads wind 
Away and away till they hide behind 

A house or a tree, and I never know 
Whatever they lead to, or where they go. 


And one goes straight to the end of the town, 

And away beyond it, down and down, 

To the cottonwood trees where the chipmunks start 
When the milkman comes with his creaking cart. 


And one goes east where the pond lies still; 

And one goes straight to the top of the hill; 
Right up to the place where the first green star 
Comes out at bedtime, oh, awfully far. 


I'd like to follow that road and see 

If the star’s really caught in the top of a tree, 
And whether the moon hides there all day, 
And who calls the little clouds in from play. 


Do you suppose that the grownups know 
Where all of the crooked gray roads go, 
And how hard it is for a boy to sit still 
When a road goes past him up a hill? 


—Floris McLaren in the Vancouver Province. 
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THE VALUE OF A SMILE 


Nobody ever added up the value of a smile, 
We know how much a dollar’s worth, 

And how much is a mile; 

We know the distance to the sun, 

The size and weight of the earth, 

But no one here can tell us 

Just how much a smile is worth. 


CLEANING DAY 


Grandma cleans the kitchen, 

Sister does the stairs; 

Father cleans the cellar, 

Brother scrubs the chairs. 

Mother cleans my face and hands, 
Well as she is able, 

And when it comes to eating time 
We all help clean the table. 


—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 
I WILL 


I will start anew this morning and be loyal to my 
creed; 

I will cease to sit repining o’er my ruthless neighbor’s 
greed ; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is 
clear; 

I will waste no moment whining, and my heart shall 
know no fear. 


I will look sometimes about me for the things that merit 
praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude the grum- 
bler’s gaze; 

I will try to find contentment in the paths that I must 
tread; 

I will cease to have resentment, when another moves 
ahead. 


I will not be swayed by envy, when my rival’s strength 
is shown; 

I will not deny his merit, but I’ll strive to prove my 
own; 

I will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or 
shine; 

I will cease to preach your duty, and be more concerned 
with méne. —Selected. 





Diphtheria Preventation 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


So many questions have come to headquarters office 
of the Indiana State Medical Association concerning 
the state-wide campaign that has been undertaken 
against diphtheria that the Bureau of Publicity has 
issued the following statement concerning the purposes 
and methods of carrying on this work. 

More than 150 children in the state needlessly die 
each year from diphtheria. In order to save these 
lives and to cut down the number of cases, the following 
groups are cooperating in a state-wide campaign: 
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Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Forty 
and Eight (the playground of the American Legion), 
Indiana Chapter of the American Red Cross, Indiana 
State Nurses’ Association, The Indiana Tuberculosis 
Association, Indiana State Department of Public 
Health, Indiana University School of Medicine, and the 
Indiana State Dental Association. 

Already more than one thousand children have been 
immunized against the disease in one township in Vigo 
county under the direct control of the Forty and Eight, 
the State Health Department, and the Vigo County 
Medical Society. Similar campaigns are in progress in 
many other parts of the state. 

Some very interesting facts in regard to immuniza- 
tion and diphtheria follow: 

1. In the days before the modern serum treatment, 
45, out of every 100 children who had diphtheria, died. 

2. A sore throat may mean diphtheria, so, parents 
take no chances. Have a doctor at once. In case of 
illness with diphtheria injection, of anti-diphtheria 
serum, promptly administered, will probably save the 
life of your child. 

&. Immunization, which prevents the child’s getting 
diphtheria, is simple and harmless and once a person 
is immunized, he is, as far as is known, usually safe 
from diphtheria permanently. 

4. Just as the great men of medical science found 
means to prevent smallpox and typhoid fever, they 
have now found a simple means of preventing diph- 
theria. 

5. Susceptibility to dipththeria may be determined 
by the Schick Test. Under ordinary circumstances it 
has been found practical to omit this test for children 
under 8 to 10 years of age since the percentage of sus- 
ceptibility at this age is so very high. 

6. Toxoid usually protects a child indefinitely and 
probably for life. This protection is not immediate but 
develops gradually during the next few months. After 
immunization with Toxoid the Shick Test may be used 
to determine its success. 

7. Despite the fact that diphtheria immunization is 
an actual fact, each year in the United States about 
20,000 deaths occur from this dangerous disease. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 247) 


Church in New York City, then two years as Vicar 
Forane of the Islands, came his appointment as Pre- 
fect Apostolic. The solemn installation took place on 
Feb. 7, 1932. Bishop-elect Kevenhoerster was born 
Nov. 1, 1869. On July 25, 1892, he made his religious 
profession as a monk of St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota 
and on June 24, 1896, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
The Bahama Islands have long been under the spiritual 
direction of the monks of St. John’s Abbey. The Very 
Rev. Chrysostom Schreiner, O. S. B., former Vicar 
Forane of the Bahamas, devoted thirty-seven years of 
service to this portion of the Vineyard of the Lord in 
the tropics. 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 249) 


they are back, the work is twice as great. The four 
seminarians who came out to help and recuperate from 
their studies during the summer, are back at St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary now, and their activities at the Mission 
are greatly missed. One of them, Frater Timothy, a 
deacon, hopes to be able to return to Marty next sum- 
mer as a priest. There is extreme need of more mi- 
sionaries, more whole-hearted, unselfish men and women 
who are willing to devote their lives to this great cause. 
God grant that many a youth and maiden who read 
these pages, may be inspired to join God’s missionary 
army, so that all the Indians may be brought to His 
feet and saved. And now a word from Sister Ambrose: 
She needs sewing machine needles, a shuttle for a 
Singer machine and boys’ underwear, sizes 12 and 14. 


ST. ANNE’S MISSION 
(Continued from last month) 


While the Sisters’ house was being fixed up, the Mis- 
sionary (Father Hildebrand) collected sand, stones, 
and logs for his own residence. The first log was laid 
for his small cabin on August 7. While these improve- 
ments were going on, the spiritual needs of the In- 
dians were not neglected. In less than three months, 
98 received Baptism, 10 marriages were blessed, and 
75 children made their First Holy Communion. 

So already the Mission is reaping the harvest. A 
novena in honor of good St. Anne was begun on July 
22, and ended on July 30. Father Meinrad Hoffman, 
0. S. B., of St. Meinrad, Ind, who spent the summer 
on the missions, preached the sermons of the novena. 
It really took the place of a mission for the Indian 
people. About fifteen hundred went to confession and 
received Holy Communion. The feast itself was cele- 
brated on Sunday, and practically every Indian on the 
reservation was present at the services. There were 
four Masses, and every one was attended to the full 
capacity of the church. In the afternoon there was a 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament in which well over 
a thousand people marched. Benediction outside the 
church ended the novena. 


**Il Santo--The Saint’’ 
(Continued from page 245) 


princes and of the famous ones of the world. It 
has already become a place of pilgrimage. Ex- 
traordinary graces have been obtained there 
and many hope that the voice of the people ac- 
claiming him a saint with such spontaneity will 
be one day confirmed by the Church. “II Santo 
—the Saint.” 


Note:—Should anyone receive a favor through the 
intercession of the saintly Cardinal Dusmet, he is re- 
quested to inform Rev. P. D. Graetano Fornari, O. S. B., 
Monte Cassino, Italy. The cause of beatification of this 
holy man is now in progress.—EDITOR. 
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Book Notices 


Sonny, by Stephen M. Johnston, is an admirable story 
of our great West, and one that will appeal to adults 
as well as to children. It tells of a noble-hearted boy, 
of missionary Sisters in a territory of ignorance, and of 
great things done by the Sisters and the boy for the 
good of many. The story is marred somewhat by not 
being definitely located and by too frequent use of an 
original abjective, “tiger brown.” Benziger Bros. Net, 
$1.50.—H. D. 

Ruth Ira Low has written another charming story 
of children for children. Maureen O’Day is as delight- 
ful and thrilling as were Peggy Moran and Ragamuffin. 
Benziger Bros. Net, $1.00.—H. D. 


Oratorio in Honor of the Little Flower, by Evangeline 
Lehman, published by Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia—An unusually striking com- 
position. The melodies are simple without triteness and 
the harmonic setting is decidedly modern without, how- 
ever, clogging the vocal parts. This Oratorio might be 
conside too difficult for Grade School performances, 
sg well adapted for high schools and academies.— 


A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays. By Rev. James 
J. Daly, S. J. The Bruce Publishing Co. 147 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book is the first of “The Science and Cultural 
Series,” demonstrating, according to the publishers, the 
progress of Catholic culture here in America. The 
author is a manifest master in the art of English ex- 
pression. Father Husslein, S. J., in his editorial pref- 
ace, tells us there has long been a demand for the 
publication in book form of the literary work of Father 
Daly. The contents of the present volume are a re- 
print from The Month, Thought, The Catholic World, 
America, and The Queen’s Work. There are eleven 
essays in all, with various striking persona their 
oe works for themes, all exquisitely done.— 


The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ Accord- 
ing to the Principles of the Theology of St. Thomas. 
Translated from the French of the Abbé Anger by the 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., Washington, D. C. 
8vo, cloth. Net, $4.50; postage, 20¢. Benziger Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 

In this volume we have a book that from many points 
of view is a success. The theological writer, unlike the 
novelist, can not give free reign to his imagination; 
every thought, every sentence must be well weighed and 
carefully worded to explain God’s eternal truths. In 
this work the Abbé Anger has succeeded admirably in 
describing the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ 
in a way that is intelligible to such as are not in the 
clerical state. In the translator of a work of this kind 
is required an intimate acquaintance with theology and 
a command of the English language. Father Burke has 
adapted his mother tongue so happily and accurately to 
the difficult subject that he has greatly added té& the 
value of the book. This work will be of special value 
to seminarians and to priests whose duty it is to explain 
the truths of theology to the people—W. W., S. T. D. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3858.22. Total: $3858.22. 

St. JoOseEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3488.90. Total: $3488.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowi- 
edged: $3401.96. M. C., Ill., $1. Total: $3402.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3105.09. Miss F. S., Calif., $2.30. Total: 
$3107.39. 

Address all communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad; Indiana. 












































Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Origin of ‘‘Silent Night’’ 


A little over a hundred years ago there lived a Ger- 
man priest in an obscure little country parish. Christ- 
mas was coming, and he wanted a song that was pecu- 
liarly fitting to the night on which the Savior was born. 
So he sat down and labored far into the night over a 
poem which he hoped would depict the real atmosphere 
of the stable and its holy occupants. Next day he called 
his organist and asked him to set the words to music; 
the organist, his heart imbued with the spirit of the 
coming Christmastide, at once caught the sweetness of 
the poem, and set it to a simple, but heart-penetrating 
tune. 


And so we have the simple, but lovely “Stille Nacht,” 
or “Silent Night,” so beloved by all, and so stirring 
when heard in the silence of the earliest Mass on Christ- 
mas morning. Scarcely a heart remains unmoved, 
or an eye that remains dry when this lovely old hymn 
is sung, for it brings back innocent childhood days, 
and the magic time when Christmas Eve seemed a bit 
of Heavcn brought down to the children of this sad old 
earth. It contains no Miltonic grandeur, no Homeric 
fire; in the music we discern none of the dash of Mo- 
zart or the brilliancy of Wagner, yet the simple melody 
has power to move us as none of these other composi- 
tions have. 

Silent Night! We are made to feel it—the silence, 
the darkness, the black sky pricked out with millions 
of stars; a lonely stable where a young, beautiful girl- 
mother fondles her new-born Babe, the Son of the Most 
High, and an old, faithful man who lovingly watches 
over them both. In the silent watches of the night, 
when sleep held all men enthralled, that was the hour 
the Savior chose to descend upon earth, bringing in- 
effable peace—peace to men of good will. 

“Songs of angels fill the air—Bethlehem sleeps, yet 
what light floats around the Holy Pair”—it is one of the 
tenderest of hymns, and our hearts are filled with en- 
chantment when we sing or listen to it! 


Christmas Legend 


Christmas legends are legion. Every country has 
many of these legends which are recounted to the chil- 
dren by the grandmothers and grandfathers every year 
—that is, those who came from foreign countries. 
America, being too young and new, has none, but the 
folks coming from the various old countries have 


brought along their interesting tales and legends. What 
would Christmas be without its tales of wonder, re- 
counted beneath the glittering Christmas tree? 

There is one about Polymarchus, a sea captain, who 
had been battling a terrible storm for three days. The 
masts were down, the crew were sullen and mutinous, 
the rudder was gone, and they were drifting about 
aimlessly. Their food was almost gone, and the night, 
while calm at last, was black and starless. Poly- 
marchus paced the deck. Time and again he scanned 
the black horizon, the sea below, the sky above. All 
was dark, invisible. There was not the slightest ray 
of light to beguided by. 

At last, in despair, he bethought himself to pray; 
but to what, or to whom? Long since he had lost faith 
in the Roman gods whom he had been taught to wor- 
ship, but whence comes, to the human breast, that in- 
stinctive desire to pray to some higher Power, when 
trouble menaces? In his many travels, Polymarchus re- 
membered how one day he had come across an altar 
in a wood, with “To the Unknown God” chiseled on its 
stone front. If there was such a God, an all-powerful 
Being Who controlled everything, the captain certainly 
needed Him now. So he decided to pray to that Un- 
known God and implore His assistance in his present 
great need. 

Hardly had the words passed his lips, but he suddenly 
perceived, off the East, a pale glow in the sky. At 
first he thought it was the moon rising; but this glow 
was more golden, the midwinter moon being cold and 
white and frozen. As he watched it, it increased in 
brilliance, until its serrated rays seemed to cover half 
the eastern sky. At the same time a wind sprang up, 
driving them toward the light, and did he imagine, or 
was there a sound of faint music on the air? 

He called the crew. They gathered about him and 
marvelled. Some augured it was the end of the world, 
others averred it was Jupiter come to help them; for 
the ship now rode the waves as if it were motor-driven. 
By morning they had come into a natural cove of calm 
water, from whence it was very easy to land. Poly- 
marchus firmly believed it was the Unknown God Who 
had saved them, and mentally he gave thanks. The 
next night, he saw the same glow in the East, and, be- 
ing an adventurer, he decided to travel East and find 
out what caused it. And so he reached the stable where 
the Christ-Child lay, for it was night when he reached 
the place, and he perceived whence the wondrous light 
proceeded. 
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Entering, he gave homage, and left one hundred 
silver coins in thanksgiving for his deliverance. But 
Mary distributed it all to the poor. 


Eucharistica 
ATTENDING DarLy Mass (Continued) 


After the so-called Reformation, our separated 
brethren lost Jesus from their churches. They repudiat- 
ed His true Presence, and fell into all sorts of heresies 
and errors regarding the subject. At first they held 
strictly to the Sunday obligation of worship, but some- 
how, the people felt the emptiness of their churches, 
the futility of the services, from which everything the 
least bit ceren:onial had been omitted. Christ was orig- 
inally the Magnet which drew souls to the churches, 
even outside of services; people came to church at all 
hours of the day to spend an hour or at least a few 
moments with Him. But now He was taken from 
them; the churches were nothing but empty audito- 
riums, containing an organ, pulpit, and pews. Some- 
thing was missing—He was not there. Vaguely at 
first, the congregations felt it; they came at first from 
force of habit. But by and by they began asking them- 
selves: “What’s the use?” The mere preaching, sing- 
ing, and made-up prayer or two recited by the minister, 
did not satisfy; the soul. went away hungry. Even 
where there was a Communion service, all the beautiful 
meaning and significance instilled into the Sacrament 
by Christ Himself, was lost, and the Sacrament, as the 
Protestants received it, had little or no meaning. Cer- 
tain it was that the service did not draw souls to deep 
devotion and adoration, and long, silent moments of 
holy meditation, when our Lord spoke sweetly and in- 
timately to every soul which clasped Him with love and 
tenderness. 

“Well,” recently said one Protestant, “if you Catho- 
lics really have Christ in your churches, why do you 
show Him so little reverence?” How true! It should 
be every man’s trade, occupation, pleasure, and am- 
bition to worship the Blessed Sacrament at every mo- 
ment possible. “What can I do that I have not done 
for thee?” cries the Lord. We ought daily to worship 
Him and show Him our love and gratitude! 


Suggestions for a Christmas Party 


A young folks’ party will have to be a very gay 
affair, with not a lagging moment. First of all, have 
the rooms gay with bells and red crepe paper in fes- 
toons, with plenty of holly and poinsettia, either fresh 
or artificial. A nice way to decorate is to obtain 
branches of holly and hang it on the chandelier; if it 
is against the ceiling, so much the better. Thrust the 
branches in between the lights and bronze-work so that 
they radiate outward; then throw silver foil tinsel all 
over it so that it hangs down like icicles. If holly is 
not obtainable, purchase a pine, hemlock, or balsam 
tree, tear off the branches and use in the same manner 
as holly. Place branches also behind the mantel clock, 
behind the wall brackets and tie on standing torcherers 
and floor lamps. Throw tinsel over these too. This 
treatment transforms a room beatifully and if there is a 
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Christmas tree and crib, so much the better. 

Have the ice cream served on flat dishes in the form 
of balls, to represent snow-balls, garnish with small 
cubes of red gelatine, and stick a sprig of holly in the 
top of each ball. The cake may be pink and green 
layers decorated with candy holly leaves and berries on 
top. 

Now for the games: Select a short story of any kind 
to be read aloud; a day or two before, small cards 
should be written out, containing nouns, any kind, such 
as dish, ball, car, cockroach, tea, statue—the more ridi- 
culous the better. When reading the story, leave out 
the nouns, and, having given out the cards to the 
players, at least ten to each, have them supply the 
nouns, one person at a time, going around the ring until 
all the cards have been used. If the story is not yet 
finished, the cards may be mixed up and used over. 
This is always a laughter-provoking game. 

Another game is, for each one to repeat the sentence: 
“Santa came up to my house, and left a doli, a tea set 
and a sled. The throat should be cleared before re- 
peating the sentence, and if the player has not done 
so, he is told he has not done it correctly. The game 
goes on until everyone in the circle has caught on. It 
may be continued in another form, repeating the sen- 
tence: “Santa sat in his factory, sewing doll dresses, 
fireman and cowboy suits for the children,” the trick 
being, that the feet must be crossed while saying it. 

Someone dressed as Santa may come in with a bag of 
“toys” on his back; they actually are tiny dime-store 
toys, little dolls, go-carts, mouthharps, balls, automo- 
biles, or any other small hard articles. These should be 
wrapped in a large sheet of tissue paper and then tied 
into a ball with red crepe paper, the object being to 
conceal what is within the package. To each ball is 
attached a narrow, red, baby ribbon, which hangs out 
of the bag. Each person is allowed to pull at one rib- 
bon and draw out his prize; he must feel of it and guess 
its contents. If he is wrong, he must give a forfeit. 
The forfeits are redeemed as usual. 


The Fireplace 


Many of our late models of homes have been built 
without the traditional mantelpiece, some of which, 
years ago, contained grates for the burning of coal or 
wood, some not; these were the successors of the old- 
time fireplaces and Franklin stoves, which were the 
only method our forebears had of heating their homes. 
Because of the constantly decreasing size of rooms, 
the mantelshelf, or tiled fireplace for real or gas logs 
has often been omitted, thus giving more wall space for 
furniture; but how desolate does a living room 
without a fireplace appear! This desolation is doubtless 
a feeling inherited from the generations of long ago, 
when the fireplace used to be the only comfortable spot 
in the house during the rigors of winter. 

Before fireplaces were invented, a fire was kindled 
in the center of the old ancestral hall, and a hole in 
the roof allowed the smoke to go out. Doubtless it trav- 
elled awhile about the sturdy oak rafters which sup- 
ported the ceiling, before it found the opening, and thus 
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we have the mellow old wood, which has been so much 
imitated, called “fumed oak.” In colonial days, the fire- 
place in the kitchen of immense size, was generally 
made of plain stone, and often had a stone oven built 
at one side. To protect the fire from cross drafts, 
which in those unweather-stripped houses were many, 
an inglenook was built. This was nothing more than two 
very high-backed settles or benches, placed on either 
side of the fire-place, where the aged might rest, or the 
family might huddle for warmth on very cold evenings. 
Here, the firelight served as illumination, while the 
father of the family read aloud the Bible or other books, 
or told stories to the assembled family. 

It is a simple thing to have a real log-burning fire- 
place even in small houses. If the hearth is placed on 
the same chimney with that of the furnace, no other 
chimney is needed, and it is a boon on chilly spring or 
autumn days, when it is not cold enough to start the 


furnace. 
Friendship by Mail 


M. C. MOLONEY 


It sounds like something the “Brain Trust” might 
hatch—but it isn’t. The idea hatched in the editorial 
office of the St. Joseph Magazine, at St. Benedict, Ore- 
gon, and the increase in mixed marriages is directly 
responsible for it, so says the hostess of the club. 

Moccasin Telegraph is depended upon entirely for 
publicity. You read about the work of the club in St. 
Joseph’s Magazine, it strikes you as something that is 
just about a century overdue. $1.00 per year? You 
join, and when you begin to get letters from friendly 
Catholics, both sexes, from the four corners of the 
earth, you talk about it—and so it goes. 

I heard of it through a relative marooned in the lone- 
ly stretches of the Southwest. He has a “bug” on rock 
formations—and he joined to get in touch with others 
interested in rocks, geology, and the like. 

When I received his letter I made it my business 
to go to St. Benedict and interview the young woman 
who makes all these contacts for members. She’s busy, 
but she was delighted to talk about her Club. Couldn’t 
bring out her files, of course, as all letters are con- 
fidential, but she pulled out the big drawers far enough 
to let me see they were bulging with letters from mem- 
bers. 

FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS CLUB it is called 
and its sole purpose is to bring single Catholics into 
friendly correspondence from all four corners of the 
globe. 

“You probably think the matrimonial idea is the 
prime one” said the hostess, “but you’re very much 
mistaken. Of course, many of our members are writ- 
ing to the opposite sex in the hope of annexing a life 
partner, but the one big feature is the exchange of 
ideas. Humanity is a drifting army, and we are all 
looking to greener fields far away. Well, the member 
who is here and wants to go there writes in to the 
hostess and contact is made with members “there” 
and first-hand information is be had for the asking. 
Those with the same hobbies, too, get a lot of joy out 
of comparing ideas, or even the friendly argument be- 
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tween those with different hobbies, is not unknown.” 

That gave me an idea. I ride an IRIS hobby at a 
furious gallop. I paid my dollar and now I’m getting 
out my Ivory steed, and my deep, dark purple nag— 
and a few others with the hope that I shall have in- 
teresting company when I take the hobs out for their 
exercise. 

“Nothing new under the sun” somebody said once and 
has been quoted down the ages—but, if that somebody 
could hear about FRIENDSHIP by mail—wouldn’t he 
admit here was something new? And, from the re- 
sponse—we’d say, something that meets a real need. 


Household Hints 


When the light rag rug becomes faded from many 
washings, and also very limp and shapeless, save the 
starch from the washing, pour off half, empty into it a 
dipping-dye of any shade desired to match room, and 
placing it on the fire, stir well until quite hot. Then dip 
rug into it, mixing it thoroughly so it will dye evenly, 
squeeze out, and pin on line very straight, with four 
clothes-pins, pulling carefully into shape. It will dry 
quite stiff and look like new. The starch will keep it 
clean longer and prevent it from mussing up on the 
floor. 

When cooking or baking, immediately when you 
finish with a dish or pan, fill with water and let soak 
in the sink. Then when the baking is in the oven, there 
will not be a lot of dishes with hard substances dried 
on them. Dishes from eggs, milk, or flour should be 
filled with cold water and those from sugar or greasy 
substances should be filled with hot. 

Baking soda dusted in armpits is'a perfect deodorizer. 

To make a beautiful effect, spray your Christmas 
tree all over with whitewash, or dip in tub of whitr- 
wash, part at a time. Or spray with silver gilt, hav- 
ing someone hold a large, heavy brown paper around 
the tree so it will not fly all over. The basement is 
the best place to do this. 


Recipes 


GELATINE GUM Drops: Purchase six packages of 
fruit gelatine, three lime and three cherry or straw- 
berry. Instead of using the amount of water indicated 
on the package, use half the amount for each package, 
pouring all of the lime into one square pan and all of 
the red gelatine into another. When very firm, (chill 
three or four hours) turn gelatine out on marble slab 
or a large platter spread with sugar. With a sharp 
paring knife, cut into cubes and roll them in powdered 
or coarse granulated sugar. Wetting the knife helps to 
get it out of the pan without dipping into hot water, 
and also cutting into cubes. Other flavors may be 
purchased and made in like manner. 

CINNAMON SNAPS: Cream 1 cup sugar with 1 cup 
shortening and add 1 cup molasses. Then add 2 tea- 
spoons soda dissolved in 2 tablespoons warm water. 
Sift 2 cups flour with 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 table- 
spoon ginger and % teaspoon salt and add. Stir in 
more flour until stiff enough to roll out thin and cut into 
desired shapes. Bake 8 to 10 minutes in moderate oven. 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 
4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
Note direct to you by registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bankers and Brokers ; 
exe invited to pastic- Rt. Rev, Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of ~ : ae — 
icse ‘Goatees. Clete. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 














